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AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION: 
THE VALUE OF HUMANITIES IN TRAINING 
FOR EXECUTIVES 


By W. D. Gititen 


Mr. Gillen, President of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, delivered this address at the 31st Annual Conference of 
the Secondary Education Board, held in New York City on March 1 and 2. 


EVERAL years ago I had the audacity to venture 
S forth in the educational field, as an experiment 

to determine whether or not we could develop a 
new approach for the training of executives in our 
business. Since then I have come in contact with 
many educators. It has been a thrilling and stimu- 
lating experience — and I am sure it has been good 
for me. Further, I believe that the more men in 
business can discuss their ideas with educators, and 
in turn expose themselves to the thinking of educators, 
the more recognition there will be of the mutuality of 
interests of these important groups in our society. 

It is quite apparent that the thinking people of 
our country are becoming aroused to the tremendous 
problems with which you people in the educational 
field are now confronted and to the magnitude of the 
task that lies ahead in the next few years. 


I am not going to regale you with a lot of statistics 
indicating the numbers of children in our elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges — and the pro- 
jection of these figures over the next decade, or with 
the frightening estimates of the shortage of qualified 
teachers that faces us unless some miracle occurs. I 
am sure you are all familiar with them. 


It should be heartening to you who have dedicated 
your lives to this great profession to know that 
business leaders are greatly concerned with your 
problems and realize that they are as much theirs as 
they are yours. Out of this concern, I am sure, will 
be found answers — answers that will ease some of 
your burdens, but, probably as important, restore to 
our teachers the rewards, both financial and social, 
which their responsibilities and training justify. 

I am aware that there has been a great deal of 
criticism of our whole educational structure during 
recent years, the quality of teaching, the inadequacy 
of the curricula of our schools and colleges to meet 
the needs of our present and future scientific era. 
That it comes from many groups — parents, business 
men, and educators themselves —I believe 
healthy situation. 


is a 


Too few business men and parents know enough 
about the objectives, personnel methods, and results 


of our schools and colleges. Cooperation between 
these groups will bring desired improvement. 

It is also important for educators to know more 
about the operation of business, and to cooperate 
with business men in helping them to contribute 
their knowledge and abilities to accomplishing sound 
objectives. 


My observations lead me to the conclusion that no 
group in our society is becoming more conscious of the 
problem of mass education than that of the business 
executive. It is probably true that the accusation can 
be made that it was not until our schools failed to turn 
out enough trained graduates to meet their require- 
ments that they concerned themselves with education. 
But the important thing is that they are now fully 
aware of their complete dependence upon our school 
systems. They must look to our schools to provide 
the constant stream of the kind of people needed in 
order to operate and manage their enterprises. 

No one knows better than they the need for large 
numbers of men and women with specialized skills, 
required in increasing numbers in this complex 
business civilization in which we live. As we advance 
into the age of automation, those needs will grow — 
not lessen. 


II 


There is but one source to look to for the con- 
tinuous supply of engineers, chemists, physicists, 
statisticians, and other specialists, now, even today, 
in short supply. The pressures on you educators to 
produce more and faster will be one of your most 
serious ,roblems. Already comparisons with Russia, 
in the number of technically trained people being 
turned out, are being widely circulated in our press, 
and industry will be in the forefront of those shouting 
the loudest. 

But here, I think, is where business executives and 
educators can sit down together and help each other 
work out a better solution than has been the case in 
the past. 


Based on my own personal experience and my 
experience in a highly technical business where, for 
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nearly a quarter of a century, I have had responsi- 
bilities for the selection and placing of college men in 
many and varied assignments, I believe that colleges 
and universities can turn out persons better equipped 
to assume greater responsibilities faster if they leave 
to business a great part of the specialized training. 


Let me try to make clear what I mean —I think 
what business needs from our colleges and universities 
is men and women with a sound foundation on which 
detailed instruction on the job can be built. Let 
greater emphasis be given to the theory of mathe- 
matics, or physics, or chemistry, or economics, rather 
than to its application. Let students be taught 
“what” and “why,” rather than “how.” The industry 
with which the graduate becomes associated will have 
the job anyway of providing the specialized knowledge 
he needs. 


Our technical schools in recent years have become 
quite concerned about the relatively small percentage 
of their graduates who have risen to top jobs in 
industry. They have heard the complaining voices of 
their frustrated graduates — men with fine technically 
trained minds doomed to mediocrity. They are re- 
_cognizing that industry functions through people, and 
an understanding of people and their motivations is 
essential to have or acquire success in business. 


They are attempting to incorporate in their cur- 
ricula courses in the humanities better to equip their 
graduates to succeed in the rough, tough, battle of 
competition with which they will be faced. And since 
your chairman informed me that the theme of your 
conference was to be, and I quote, “‘ The re/ation of the 
humanities to each other and their importance in making 
the well-rounded citizen,” I will now address my re- 
marks to this theme. 


Great as is the need for technicians and scientists, 
I share with many business executives the fear that 
we may jollow the path of the Russians and over- 
emphasize this great need and overlook the need to 
balance our technical progress with the development 
and training of the whole man. 


Clarence Randall in a recent lecture at Harvard 
University put it this way: 


“But I fear that as a nation we Americans are in 
danger of yielding to technical hypnosis. We 
behave at times as though we believe that all pro- 
blems can be resolved by the process of physical 
research and the application of physical research, 
and the application of engineering methods. The 
lesson of my own business experience is that this is 
not so, and that the art of management, even in an 
industry that rests for its success on the achieve- 
ments of the scientist and the engineer, requires a 
broadly cultivated mind.” 


And this was said by President Crawford Greene- 


walt of the du Pont Company, who received his 
degree in chemistry from M.I.T.: 
“Today specific skill in any given field becomes less 


and less important as the executive advances 
through successive levels of responsibility.” 


Ill 


I think I can read the thoughts of many in this 
audience. You must be saying to yourselves, “why, 
business is largely responsible, because it has been all 
too prone to recruit graduates who are specialists and 
to pass up the liberal arts graduates.” 

Industry Aas been all too prone to recruit graduates 
who are only specialists and to neglect broadly-trained 
people. This in turn has influenced students to take 
only specialized courses in order to get the jobs 
industry offers. And the schools have met the demand 
by providing too many such courses at the under- 
graduate level, sacrificing in the process training in 
the humanities. 


Industry has encouraged over-specialization as 
business has become more and more complex — not 
only in scholastic training but also throughout a 
business career. It has fostered a motivation to 
devote time only to reading technical books and to 
learning merely the mechanics of business. There has 
been a critical lack of encouragement of continuing 
adult education. 


To correct such mistakes, industry must restore 
the emphasis on the individual and his personal 
achievements, and reward individuals, not groups. 
Industry must offer more good jobs to those who have 
had broad education in history, the arts, and all the 
other humanities. Industry must encourage self- 
education throughout life. 


But, in addition, I think that schools might well 
take a new look at their curricula. I suggest for your 
consideration the following: 


1. Greater emphasis on high moral and ethical values and 
personal integrity. 


2. Greater emphasis on developing the well-rounded in- 
dividual who has made a good start toward self-real- 
ization, confidence in himself, and an awareness of the 
complexities of human nature. 

3. An attempt to overcome the emphasis on materialism by 
developing men and women with inner resources, who 
get their greatest rewards from personal accomplishments 
and satisfactions. 


Now, if I may, I should like to tell you of an 
experiment where the liberal arts form the content 
of a management training program. Perhaps it will 
demonstrate that the “Inter-relation of Learning” can 
span the years from secondary school to adulthood and 
point up the concept that education is a never-ending 
process. 
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This experiment, which is a new approach to the 
problem of developing future managers for a corpo- 
ration, is known by the high-sounding title of “The 
Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives at the 
University of Pennsylvania.” That title was selected 
by a member of the faculty and not by us. 


IV 

Four years ago last September, in collaboration 
with the University of Pennsylvania, a selected group 
of seventeen men in our middle management group 
from various Bell System Companies, with an average 
of thirty-seven years and an average service in the 
business of thirteen years, were brought to Phila- 
delphia for a ten-month course in the humanities. 
I should like to emphasize that there are no specialized 
or vocational subjects in the curriculum. The course 
has been repeated each year, with our fourth group 
completing in June of this year. The groups have 
varied in size, with seventeen in the first, nineteen in 
the second, twenty-four in the third, and twenty-one 
in this year’s group. 

The faculty is drawn primarily from the University 
of Pennsylvania, with important help from nearby 
Swarthmore and Bryn Mawr Colleges. The perma- 
nent faculty members do much of the teaching. How- 
ever, in addition, approximately 100 guest lecturers 
from many other colleges and universities, business 
men, and government officials are brought in to 
stimulate new ideas. These men are all outstanding 
in their particular fields and often stay on for hours 
afterwards for informal discussions with the students. 

Before mentioning the individual courses, I should 
like to emphasize one thing. The primary function 
of the instruction is to help the mature individual to 
organize unfamiliar data and experiences in a meaning- 
ful and useful manner. The various course instructors 
and guest lecturers are urged not to present a com- 
prehensive survey of various academic disciplines, but 
rather to stimulate the student’s interest in new 
material and in new ways of thinking. Throughout 
the course the students are encouraged to reach their 
own conclusions about many new areas of knowledge. 

The curriculum this year covers thirteen different 
courses of varying lengths, ranging from a minimum 
of two weeks to a maximum of twenty-five weeks. 
The over-all time is approximately ten months, as I 
mentioned before, from September to June, with 
breaks, of course, for the faculty and students at 
Christmas and Easter. There are over 550 hours of 
class work on an average of sixteen hours per week; in 
addition extensive reading of approximately ninety 
books and preparation of special reports on topics 
assigned to individual students. The subjects are 


grouped into four major fields 
philosophy, and the arts. 

The students start with a tool course in Practical 
Logic, which is followed by The History of Economic 
Thought. Other courses cover World Art; History and 
Aesthetics of Music; a short course in Analytical 
Reading, which is followed by Comparative Literature; 
and a course in Social Science, which covers the 
various aspects of human behavior. 

Later in the year, as some of the earlier courses 
terminate, come The Philosophy of Ethics and The 
History and Meaning of Science. 

You will note that most of these courses contain 
individual or groups of subjects. They are pretty well 
finished by Easter, and then the various areas of 
knowledge and ideas are brought together and related 
to our present-day world in courses that are presented 
during the final weeks, which are: a detailed 
study of James Joyce’s book about life in a 
modern city, namely, U/ysses; a course in Modern 
Architecture and City Planuing; a course in American 
Civilization; and finally one in Political Science and 
International Relations. 

Teaching methods include lectures, discussions, 
seminars, and field trips. Generally, lectures are used 
at the beginning of the program and on unfamiliar 
material, in order to cover basic ground. As the 
course progresses, student participation is increased 
through a shift to discussions and seminars. Where a 
class is too large for a true seminar, a panel of students 
conducts a symposium before the rest of the group. 


-history, science, 


Textbook readings are assigned in advance of a 
lecture or discussion. The books, the ninety that I 
mentioned, are given to the student when he leaves, 
and thus he has the start of a substantial library, to 
which it is hoped he will keep adding. The institute 
has its own small reference library, but there is also 
available the University of Pennsylvania Library, as 
well as many other fine libraries in Philadelphia, 
which the students are encouraged to use for their 
benefit. 

In addition to the regular work, some of the richest 
experiences are found outside the classroom. There 
are visits to the United Nations Secretariat; The 
Philadelphia Orchestra; New York, Washington, and 
Philadelphia Museums; and to the many other 
lectures, exhibitions, and theatres which are to be 
found in a great center of culture such as Philadelphia. 

Last year we tried an innovation, in that we 
organized a program for the wives of the men who had 
come to Philadelphia to be with their husbands. It 
was enthusiastically received and we believe will 
contribute a great deal to the continued development 
of both husbands and wives, and create a lasting bond 
of common interests over the years, 
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Vv 


I am sure that you will want to know what 
prompted us to travel so far afield from the usually 
accepted methods of management training courses. 

We recognized that we are in a highly technical 
business — a large percentage of our management 
people had a technical educational background; that 
to move up the ladder, and practically all of our 
promotions are made from within the business, a 
person had to acquire knowledge and competence in 
the specialized and technical fields of our business. 
Competition for advancement in our business is 
extremely keen. In studying our own careers in the 
business, it was quite apparent that we focused our 
full time and energies in those fields that would do the 
most for us in the way of immediate progress in the 
business, and there was little time left over for other 
interests. In other words, we were specialists in our 
particular industry — and our system of training and 
management philosophies tended to develop special- 
ists. We felt that this was not necessarily peculiar 
to our own business, and these beliefs were readily 
confirmed. It was clear that functionalization of most 
businesses had tended towards the development of 
specialists. 

Well, we finally admitted to ourselves that in a 
business as large as ours, and as functionalized, there 
was great danger (and we had evidence that the 
condition was to some extent prevalent) that the 
road to success was to conform to a certain and 
accepted pattern of thought and action. We recog- 
nized that this is something that should be eradicated 
if possible. 

We next asked ourselves the question, how much 
responsibility should the company assume for a man’s 
development and how much is the individual’s own 
responsibility? As we saw it in our business, it should 
be fundamental that the development of an individual 
is his own responsibility. He must accept the responsi- 
bility for his own education. However, we recognized 
that the company can and should assist the individual 
in many ways, either by calling his attention to worth- 
while opportunities, or by making it possible through 
time off the job or financial participation to avail 
himself of opportunities. In other words the company 
may “open a door” through which the individual may 
enter if he chooses. Thus, for many years, we have 
had training courses of numerous kinds, both technical 
and non-technical. We also send our people, depend- 
ing upon their needs, to various university courses 
for business men, and to courses or conferences con- 
ducted by other groups outside our business. While 
these are all excellent, they are designed for other 
purposes and do not meet the problems which I have 
previously described. 


We felt that what we needed was some kind of 
program that would sharpen the individual’s creative 
insight, widen his frame of reference to many fields of 
human behavior, and provide him with some tech- 
niques with which he could test the logic and consist- 
ency of his own thinking. 


Obviously there was only one source from which 
to obtain this type of training, the scholars of a 
university or college. Over the years our companies 
have had close relations with our educational insti- 
tutions of higher learning. We had turned to them 
frequently to help us solve technical problems. But 
now we felt something more was needed: we wanted 
to explore the possibility not of specialization but of 
generalization. 


We took our idea to several eminent men with long 
experience in business and education who had devel- 
oped broad viewpoints in their respective fields, and 
received their enthusiastic encouragement. But 
perhaps the smartest move we made was to put 
ourselves completely in the hands of the educators. 
This may sound strange to some poeple, but we 
realized that we were exploring in a field foreign to 
us, and if we were going to seek professional services 
we had better follow the prescription recommended. 


After many meetings where we presented our 
concept of our problems and objectives to Provost 
Williams of the University and those selected to help 
us translate our ideas into tangible form, they drew up 
a blue print for our consideration. I must confess that 
during this period we, as business men, learned a lot 
about the tools and skills of educators which was 
truly a revelation to us. 


VI 


Now one of the first tasks was to crystallize and 
agree upon the objectives, and I should like to list 
them for you. 


1. To enable a potential future executive to understand 
and interpret the social, political, and economic changes 
— both national and worldwide — which will influence 
the problems of corporate management to an increasingly 
greater degree in the future. This might be defined, in 
other words, as developing a breadth of outlook, looking 
towards future “Statesmanship” in the business. 

2. To indicate the importance, impact, and use of history, 
science, philosophy, and the arts in the world today, 
particularly as they influence large groups of people such 
as employees, customers, and stockholders. 

3. To motivate the participants in the program to accept 
the concept of intellectual activity as a never-ending 
process to be continued through life. 

4. To balance with a humanistic background the almost 
complete attention generally given by younger men in 
the business to acquiring technical knowledge and com- 
petence, as a result of working in an atmosphere of 
intense competition with other individuals. 
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5. To offset a tendency to overconformity, which is bound 
to occur in a business which is highly specialized and 
which promotes almost entirely from within the organ- 
ization. 


I know that the question uppermost in the minds 
of many of you is, “What are the results?” 

Well, we can’t measure them with a slide rule, as 
we generally do in the telephone business; but we 
believe that, for an experiment as new as this, a 
great deal was learned in the first year, the second 
year benefited us even further, and changes have 
been made as a result of our experience ending last 
June. 


This is really an experiment in adult education. 
A few results, however, are known: 

1. There was tremendous enthusiasm on the part of each 
year’s participants. They tell us they have increased 
personal identity and self-realization. Boiled down, this 
means that the men know where they are going and why, 
and they also know why they have chosen the path they 
have chosen, 


2. The changes in the men were apparent to those watching 
them. They have greater intellectual curiosity and sel f- 
confidence, and are better able to express their ideas. 

3. They tell us it has made them better family men, better 
citizens in their communities, and better individuals. 


If this is true, and we have sufficient evidence to 
believe it is, won’t they be better telephone men? 

To quote from a small part of a report made to his 
own company by one of the first year’s students, he 
said: 

“It has caused me to re-evaluate my place in 
society. It has increased my interest in civic 
betterment and the social welfare. It has prompted 
a new and deeper appreciation of the privilege of 
being a citizen of the United States. It has pro- 
duced a new love for books.” 

These men who have had this privilege in the last 
three years have no guarantee that they will ever 
reach policy-making positions. They are in compe- 
tition with other high-potential individuals who have 
not had this program. Certainly, we know they will 
not all progress equally well. On the other hand, 
suppose some of them do reach high positions in our 
business, who can say whether decisions they will 
make will be better because of this experience? 
Perhaps they would have come up with the same 
answers in any event. It is interesting to note that 
a large percentage of the first three year groups have 
received promotions since they returned home, in 
some instances more than one. However, since they 
were hand-picked individuals perhaps this was to be 
expected. 


Vil 


What I have just cited reflects to some extent the 
results from the standpoint of the men who have 


attended the institute. Let’s for a moment look at it 
from the side of the business. We believe that in this 
stage of our experimentation we have struck some 
real pay dirt. We know, as I mentioned before, that 
it will be years before we can draw definite conclusions, 
but we have been so encouraged that we are planning 
additional experiments that may be of interest to you. 

Last summer we conducted humanities courses of 
eight weeks’ duration at Williams and Dartmouth. 
Some eighty men attended. You might be interested 
in the stated objectives of these two courses. 

1. Broaden the understanding of basic values, issues, and 


circumstances influencing the long-range development of 
the climate in which the business operates. 


2. Extend the range of personal interests in reading and 
other activities. 


3. Increase self-awareness and the appreciation of different 
positions on controversial issues involved in personal 
actions as a manager, a citizen, and an individual. 


In addition to the above two courses, we started 
a somewhat different approach this fall in cooperation 
with Swarthmore College with two fourteen weeks’ 
courses, with some twenty men attending each course. 

The theme selected is — and this comes from the 
faculty — “The Individual in His Society: Dilemma 
of Civilized Man.” In the effort of modern man to 
discover his own nature and his appropriate relation 
to his natural and social environment, several related 
problems arise. These problems include: 


1. The isolation of the individual: 
and communication. 


barriers to sympathy 
Pressures toward conformity: the mass-produced man. 
Freedom and authority: conflicting needs of the in- 
dividual for autonomy and security. Conflicting needs 
of individuals and groups. 

Responsibility: cultural determinism and free will. 
5. Belief and understanding: 

scientific age. 


knowledge and faith in a 


I think you might be interested in one paragraph 
of one and one-half pages in the President of Swarth- 
more’s annual report for 1955-56 which he devoted to 
the course I have just described: 

“A fuller account and an evaluation of this new and 
experimental program belong in next year’s report: 
it is enough to say in the meantime that the college 
to date is finding value and excitement in this 
special kind of adventure in education.” 


VIII 


Now, in conclusion, may I say that we have 
traveled some distance, as you can well imagine, since 
our original idea back in 1952. We have learned 
much — we know the educators have much to give 
us, we hope that we may in some measure return 
something in kind. These courses and experiments 
that I have discussed are just a part of our over-all 
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management development program. Other courses 
teaching skills and broad general problems of business 
are being carried on continuously throughout the 
system, and of course technical courses are a part of 
our daily routine. 

If any justification were needed (and I personally 
don’t think it is) for a business to spend its money and 
manpower on experiments of this nature, I would 
remind you that most corporations today are spending 
vast sums in technical research. New multi-million 
dollar laboratories have been and are being built 
throughout our country — all vital and necsssary for 
the growth and progress of our industrial civilization. 
But I submit to you that regardless of how much 
progress we make in science and technology, we shall 
need broad-gauged men at the helm of management 
to harness and use these products effectively for the 
good of society. Therefore, I answer the question with 
this question: Don’t we have the responsibility of 
trying to train the next generation to cope with the 
complex problems of the future? 

We believe that this is a major responsibility of 
corporate management of today. As I have stressed, 
we are trying to make a constructive contribution to 
meeting what we think is currently the most important 
problem facing the corporate future. 

Over 100 years ago De Tocqueville pointed out a 
weakness in American Democracy when he said: 


“It would seem as if the rulers of our time sought 
only to use men in order to make things great: I 
wish they would try a little more to make great 
men: that they set less value on the work, and 
more value upon the workman.” 








WHOM DO YOU NOMINATE? 


Who are the 100 persons in the United States and 
territories who have done the most for the advancement 
of secondary education? 


In June, 1958, as part of the 100th anniversary 
observance of the founding of Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn., they will be awarded certificates. 

A nationwide search for nominees has been started by 
the Shattuck Centennial Committee. Eligible for the 
awards are persons having a present or past relationship 
with secondary education through public, parochial, or 
independent schools. 

Although nominees must now live within the United 
States and territories, their service to secondary education 
may have been outside the country. 


The committee anticipates that the greatest number 
of recipients will be from among teachers and adminis- 
trators. Editors, authors, officers of parents’ associations 
and education associations, benefactors, and school staff 
members are also expected to be on the award list. 

Nominations bearing the name of both nominee and 
person making the nomination may be sent to Centennial 
Headquarters, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

















THE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


By Freperick S. ALLis, Jr. 


Mr. Allis is chairman of the Scholarship Committee of Phillips Academy, Andover, and chairman of the executive committee of 


the School Scholarship Service. 


EVERAL years ago a senior who had been givena 
generous scholarship at a boarding school 
applied for financial aid at the college he hoped 

to attend. He had every reason to be sanguine about 
his chances: he was an outstanding student, with 
scores in the 700’s on the SAT; he had been on the 
Student Council; he was extremely personable and 
had obviously made a fine impression on the college 
Director of Admissions. Accordingly, he was properly 
shocked when he was told that his application for a 
scholarship had been turned down. Yet the expla- 
nation for the college action was simple. The boy’s 
father was making $18,000 a year, a fact which the 
school had neglected to ascertain when it had awarded 
the boy his scholarship. 


Cases such as this cause embarrassment, to put it 
mildly, for all concerned. The college is unhappy 
because its relationship with the boarding school may 


become strained; the boy and his family feel somehow 
betrayed; and the school is ashamed to have been 
caught out. Perhaps, some years ago, the practice of 
awarding school scholarships without reference to the 
family’s financial position was more understandable; 
competition was tough, and many schools were forced 
to choose between filling a bed with a student whose 
family would pay part of the tuition fee and not filling 
it at all. During the last few years, however, as 
pressures for admission have mounted, most secondary 
schools are in a position to insist that their scholarship 
awards be closely related to family need. And, accord- 
ing to many college scholarship officers at least, it is 
high time that they put their scholarship houses in 
order. 


II 


Convinced that the best way of meeting this 
problem was by working together, a group of schools 
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which had been discussing the possibility of establish- 
ing what have now become the SSAT tests determined 
to see what could be done toward developing some kind 
of cooperative organization in the scholarship field as 
well. Fortunately they had as a model the recently 
established College Scholarship Service, which had 
worked wonders in bringing order out of chaos in the 
awarding of college scholarships. After over a year’s 
discussion, seven schools —- Andover, Choate, Hotch- 
kiss, Lawrenceville, Loomis, St. Paul’s, and Taft — 
agreed, as a first step, to sponsor the use of a common 
form of parents’ confidential statement. This form, 
which is closely modeled on that which has been used 
by the College Scholarship Service for the past few 
years, was to be made available to the sponsoring 
schools, and others that wished to adopt it, for use in 
the administration of their scholarship programs dur- 
ing the academic year 1956-57. By the time the forms 
had been printed another eleven schools had joined 
the experiment, and others followed during the course 
of the year. No attempt was made to publicize the 
program to all secondary schools; those that happened 
to hear of it and wanted to join did so in most cases. 
By January 1957 it was clear that enough support for 
the venture had been generated to justify moving 
toward a more formal organization. At this point the 
question of the relationship between a secondary 
school scholarship organization and the SEB arose. 
With the help of John F. Gummere, Chairman of the 
SEB, a meeting was arranged to discuss this problem, 
and from that discussion there emerged tentative 
agreement on several points: one, that the SEB would 
sponsor such a secondary school scholarship organ- 
ization; two, that the relationship between the SEB 
and the scholarship organization would approximate 
that between the College Board and the College 
Scholarship Service — in each case the scholarship 
organization would be a separate one but would be 
constantly in close touch with the parent organization; 
and three, that the schools currently using the new 
scholarship form should meet during the coming SEB 
conference to organize formally. 

The final step in the establishment of the School 
Scholarship Service came with a meeting of some 
fifteen schools on March 1 at the SEB Conference. 
At this meeting it was unanimously voted to establish 
the Service — the word “‘secondary” which had origi- 
nally been suggested as part of the title was dropped 
so as to open the organization to elementary schools 
as well — and provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a five-man executive committee to set and 
administer policy for SSS during its first year. 


III 
As presently constituted, what does SSS stand 
for? What rules govern the administration of its 


program? These questions can be answered very 
briefly. First of all, from the very beginning the 
schools sponsoring SSS have insisted on the acceptance 
of three basic principles as a prerequisite to member- 
ship in the organization. These principles are: 


1. Once a candidate has been judged worthy of 
scholarship assistance on the basis of character and 
academic promise, the amount that his family should 
be expected to pay should be determined solely by the 
financial need of that family. 


2. The fairest way of determining the financial 
need of a family is to require the parents of each 
applicant to submit a detailed financial statement in 
writing. 

3. The most practical way of lessening variations 
in scholarship practice among schools is to combine an 
exchange of information about existing practices with 


a cooperative study of how to compute what a family 
should pay. 


The first principle emphasizes the belief — also 
held by the College Scholarship Service — that the 
amount of financial aid awarded should be determined 
by the need of the family, and by no other consider- 
ation; that the use of scholarship funds for recruiting 
purposes — or, as John Monro of Harvard puts it, to 
“embellish the institution” — is certainly not in the 
best interests of American education, if not downright 
immoral. This principle would not, of course, apply 
to scholarships and prizes where, by the terms of the 
grant, it was specifically stated that need should not 
be a factor; but there are relatively few of these 
available anyway. It should be pointed out that this 
principle in no way interferes with a school’s freedom 
of action as far as admissions policy is concerned; it 
simply states that after a boy has been admitted — 
and he may have been selected for any reasons the 
school may choose to use as criteria — the amount of 
financial aid awarded should be determined by the 
relative financial need of his family. 

The second principle — insisting on the use of a 
detailed financial statement in writing from the family 
— is vital if a school is to approach the problem of 
determining the size of award logically. In practice 
this principle has meant a willingness by the schools 
which are members of SSS to use a scholarship form 
specially designed for school use and almost identical 
in format with the current CSS parents’ confidential 
statement form. Though a few schools believe that 
this form is unnecessarily detailed, the great majority 
have found it thoroughly satisfactory. There are, of 
course, several advantages to using a form closely 
modeled on the CSS one: first, if the computation 
procedure developed by CSS is to be successfully 
modified for school use, it is essential that the same 
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data be available and in the same form; and second, 
since most of the families who are currently applying 
for school scholarships will later apply for college 
scholarships, there is a great deal of benefit to be 
gained from getting them used to what is practically 
the same form the colleges use. In any event, during 
this past year membership in SSS has meant a willing- 
ness to use the school adaptation of the CSS form in 
the administration of scholarship programs. 

The third principle — stressing the need for an 
exchange of information and a cooperative study of 
the problem of computation — has yet to be imple- 
mented. One of the first steps toward putting this 
principle into practice is a proposed system of report- 
ing on all scholarship offers made by each member 
school during each year. The College Scholarship 
Service colleges have been making reports of this 
nature for several years now, and they have proved 
extremely valuable in enabling an individual college 
to check its scholarship practice against that of its 
competitors. Such reports would include a list of all 
offers of financial assistance made to any applicant at 
a given school during the year. The name and address 
of each applicant, together with the amount of 
financial assistance offered, and whether or not the 
offer had been accepted, would all be listed. These 
individual reports would then be sent to a central 
agency — it is hoped that CSS may be willing to help 
with this at the start — where they would be collated. 
Any applicant who had received offers from more than 
one school would be listed and a report on all the 
offers he had received would be sent back to all the 
schools which had offered him financial aid. There 
would be no reporting on applicants who received only 
single offers. It is believed that this system would go 
far to enable schools to bring their offers into line — 
especially when they have before them identical 
financial data — and would, sooner or later, tend to 
eliminate the amount of award as a factor in a 
student’s choice of school. Of course the actual 
awards in dollars would vary with the size of the 
tuition charges at different schools; but presumably 
this system of reporting would tend to bring uni- 
formity in what the family would be expected to pay, 
regardless of the costs of the schools concerned. 


A second area of cooperation among member 
schools which, it is hoped, can be developed in the 
near future, is a modification of the College Scholar- 
ship Service computation procedure for school use. 
Several schools in SSS are already using their own 
individual modifications, and many others have ex- 
pressed an interest. There is a special need for 
working out a computation procedure for day schools, 
where conditions are not the same as those of college 
computers, and the whole question of what contri- 


bution, if any, a family should be expected to make 
from assets needs thorough discussion. The aim of 
such a cooperative study as this should be the pub- 
lication of a school computation manual, or a school 
supplement to accompany the CSS Computation 
Manual, for the use of SSS members. 


IV 
The organization of the School Scholarship Service 
is still in a very embryonic stage. At the present time 
there exists a five-man executive committee charged 
by the membership to set and administer policy for 
the coming year. The members of this executive 
committee are as follows: 


William H. Danforth, Director of Admissions, Western 
Reserve Academy 


William C. Fowle, Assistant Headmaster, The Hotchkiss 
School 


Oscar E. Jansson, Business Manager, William Penn Charter 
School 


William A. Oates, Director of Admissions, St. Paul’s School 

Frederick S. Allis, Jr., Chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Phillips Academy, Andover, Chairman 
Presumably, in the future, some system of rotating 
membership on this committee and election by the 
SSS schools as a whole will be devised. SSS has been 
fortunate in enlisting the help of the SEB, and 
particularly of Esther Osgood, who has agreed to 
handle the distribution of forms and act as secretary 
to the executive committee, thereby insuring a close 
working relationship with the SEB itself. There 
will doubtless be the usual number of administrative 
bugs to be worked out of the proposed operational 
precedure before all will go smoothly, but the basic 
structure appears to be sound. 


The question may well be asked, “‘What does the 
College Scholarship Service think about all this?” 
The answer is that CSS has encouraged and supported 
the venture since its inception. Indeed, some of the 
first suggestions about getting an organization like 
SSS started came from college scholarship officers 
who were unhappy over the lack of procedural uni- 
formity in the awarding of school scholarships. CSS 
has allowed the members of SSS to use its parents’ 
confidential statement form virtually unchanged, it 
has made the CSS Computation Manual available to 
members of SSS at cost, and it may be willing to 
handle the collation of the end-of-year reports on 
school scholarship offers for SSS. While the CSS 
Committee has quite properly refused to do more than 
make CSS experience and materials available to SSS, 
believing that this must be a genuinely independent 
movement among the schools, it has throughout this 
initial period made it perfectly clear that it wants to 
help in any way possible. Certainly the future pros- 
pects of the School Scholarship Service are immeasur- 
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ably brighter because the trail has been so well blazed 
by CSS and because it is more than willing to help its 
younger sibling along the way. 

One final point —and this must, to a certain 
extent, be mere wishful thinking. It is generally 
agreed that the establishment of the General Motors 
and National Merit Scholarship programs at the 
college level would have been impossible had not the 
College Scholarship Service been in existence to act 
as an impartial adviser on policy and administration. 
Many corporations are understandably reluctant to 
give money to particular institutions and might wel- 
come the opportunity of enlisting the aid of a cooper- 
ative organization which is in a position to assist 
them in distributing their bounty fairly among a 
relatively large number of institutions and individuals. 
Various straws in the wind seem to indicate that the 
recently developed interest in college education which 
corporations have shown through generous donations 
may be seeping down to independent schools as well. 
The School Scholarship Service can, at the very least, 
supply an existing cooperative organization to offer 
counsel, and perhaps administrative assistance as well, 
to any corporations interested in establishing broad 
gauge scholarship programs at the school level. 

At this time of writing, the following schools have 
joined the School Scholarship Service: 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


Canterbury School, New Milford, Connecticut 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 
Cincinnati Country Day School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Massachusetts 

Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Illinois 

Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 

Holderness School, Plymouth, New Hampshire 

The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 

The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey 
The Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut 

Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Massachusetts 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 

St. Leo College Preparatory School, St. Leo, Florida 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Massachusetts 

St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton, New Hampshire 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 

Salisbury School, Salisbury, Connecticut 

Samuel Ready School, Baltimore, Md. 

Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Suffield Academy, Suffield, Connecticut 

Tabor Academy, Marion, Massachusetts 

The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 

The Thacher School, Ojai, California 

The Thomas School, Rowayton, Connecticut 

Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 

The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Any school interested in joining the School 
Scholarship Service or in obtaining further infor- 
mation on the program is asked to write Miss Esther 
Osgood, Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre 
Street, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 


OUR FOREIGN GUESTS 


By Epcar SAnrorp, JR. 


Mr. Sanford, of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., once again generously acted as the SEB’s official representative in the 
SEB- Herald Tribune Project. This year the arrangement was somewhat different from the usual one: The Herald Tribune, not the 
SEB, selected the independent schools that were to participate in the Project and asked them to offer special study programs for the 


foreign guests. 


HIS winter, for the eighth consecutive year, 
member schools of the Secondary Education 
Board were hosts, each for two weeks, to 
foreign delegates to the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum. Fight schools participated and were hosts to 
ten of the foreign delegates at various times during 
the period January 1 to March 16. Participating 
schools and their guests were: Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory Country Day School of Brooklyn, N. Y.- 
Mahgoub Obeid Taha, The Sudan; The Westtown 
School, Westtown, Pa.— Lim Heng Loong, Singapore, 
and Ziyad Hussami, Lebanon; The Brearley School, 
New York City — Susan Rennie, Union of South 
Africa; The Northfield School for Girls, East North- 
field, Mass. — Nadia Hetata, Egypt; The Ethel 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. — Beatrix Kairupan, 


Indonesia; The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. — 
Young Koo Lee, South Korea; The Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. —- Nahid Sarmad, Iran and Lucie 
Paus, Norway; The Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y. — 
Norbert Scholz, West Germany. 


The foreign students were drawn from among a 
group of boys and girls from thirty-seven different 
countries visiting the United States for three months 
as delegates to the annual Herald Tribune Forum, 
held at the Waldorf Astoria, in New York City, in 
March. The Forum, originated by the New York 
Herald Tribune eleven years ago, is made possible by 
the cooperation of the Herald Tribune, which ad- 
ministers the project, Pan American World Airways 
and Trans World Airlines, which provide off-season 
pass transportation, Ministers of Education in par- 
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ticipating countries, High Schools in the New York 
area, and the Secondary Education Board and its 
member schools. 

An important objective of this year’s Herald 
Tribune-Secondary Education Board project was that 
the foreign guests should learn about American 
independent schools by fitting into the regular routine 
and participating in the life of the school in the same 
way as the regular students. The guests were there- 
fore required to elect two courses which they would 
attend regularly and for which they would prepare the 
same lessons assigned the other students. Those of us 
who suffer inferiority feelings from hearing, for 
example, that the graduates of foreign secondary 
schools correspond, in learning and_ intellectual 
maturity, to our college sophomores, may be en- 
couraged to know that several schools reported 
considerable reluctance, on the part of their guests, 
to complete these assignments. One school wrote, for 
example, that its guest, though she seemed to have 
had a good time and to be sad on leaving, appeared to 
consider her visit here more of a vacation than an 
opportunity to learn all she could about the United 
States. Another school found its foreign student 
more interested in sight-seeing than in doing her 
lessons. These schools, and others, observed that 
their guests had not been made to meet the study 
requirements at the particular public school they had 
previously attended and so arrived at the independent 
school unprepared to be serious about their academic 
work. 

In other cases, however, the required study plan 
worked well, and frequently the delegates made 
substantial contributions to the classes of which they 
were members. For example, Ziyad Hussami, of 
Lebanon, spoke to his American History classes at 
The Westtown School, which were studying American 
foreign policy, on Arab attitudes toward isolationism, 
the Marshall Plan, Point Four, The Truman Doctrine, 
and the Eisenhower Doctrine. At Emma Willard, 
Lucie Paus, from Norway, spoke to a Modern Pro- 
blems class, which was studying Labor, on the meaning 
of nationalized industries, health insurance, and the 
educational system, in a socialized state. And Mah- 
goub Obeid Taha, from the Sudan, illuminated 
members of the physics class at Brooklyn Poly Prep 
as to the differences in methods of teaching sciences 
in the Sudan as compared with this country. 


II 


The guests also attended, or participated in, a 
variety of extra-curricular activities in the schools 
they attended, as well as events occurring in the 
community. At Emma Willard and at the North- 
field School, the foreign students participated with 


other students in panel discussions over the local radio 
station. Assembly programs were given by the guests 
at Brearley, The Halsted School, Emma Willard, and 
Ethel Walker. These included motion pictures of the 
Union of South Africa, shown by Susan Rennie at 
Brearley, and a performance of two of the Indonesian 
national dances by Beatrix Kairupan at Ethel Walker. 
At the Halsted School the program also featured two 
Forum delegates who happened to be attending the 
Gorton High School at the same time, and Jean Vibes, 
from France, attending Halsted as part of the Ameri- 
can Field Service’s Exchange Plan. 


The guests participated in a wide variety of other 
non-academic activities. Emma Willard’s program 
offers a good example. There the guests attended 
Assembly four days a week; went to the school’s 
church service; were present for the weekend of the 
school Fair (“‘a gay event in Emma Willard School 
life”); attended a special Assembly given by the well- 
known scientist, Dr. Lloyd Berkner, on the geo- 
physical year; were entertained at a luncheon at the 
Headmistress’ home; were guests at faculty and 
student teas; went to a session of the Student Council 
and a committee meeting of UNEW (“United Nations 
at Emma Willard”), and were guests of honor at a 
farewell party given for them by the Senior Class. 

At the Ethel Walker School the guest attended a 
dance at the Choate School; saw a program of Spanish 
dancing by José Greco and his troupe in Hartford; 
was invited out for a Sunday afternoon and dinner by 
parents; and went ice-skating and horseback riding 
for the first times in her life. She was presented with 
a ribbon for improvement in riding by the girls at a 
horseshow held at the school during the period of her 
visit! 

Typical of community activities which the foreign 
students engaged in were a visit to the Cluett-Peabody 
shirt factory by the students at Emma Willard (they 
were impressed by the efficiency of the workers and 
the speed of the manufacturing process), a trip to 
Philadelphia and the Franklin Institute, Independence 
Hall, andaSymphony Concert by the Westtown guests 
and student hosts, and attendance at a square dance 


with Mount Hermon by the guest at the Northfield 
School. 


Ill 

One of the values of the Forum project unquestion- 
ably was that it gave the American students certain 
insights into foreign relations and world problems 
which it would be difficult for them to obtain in any 
other way. Students at the Brearley School, for 
example, profited from discussing apartheid with Susan 
Rennie, from the Union of South Africa. Especially 
interesting was her view that Americans often take 
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stands based primarily on the moral issues involved, 
whereas there were other grounds entirely for the 
opinions of South Africans as to apartheid, and con- 
siderations of morality simply were not involved. 

Ziyad Hussami, from Lebanon, gave the Westtown 
School boys and girls ‘‘a chance to see how a highly 
nationalistic, single-track mind works.” The situation 
in one of their history classes even became a little 
tense, since one of the students was a French girl from 
Algeria. Her claim that Algeria was really a part of 
France was countered by Ziyad’s reminder that the 
Arabs outnumber the French in Algeria, eight to one. 
While the class generally sided with Ziyad on this 
issue, they found his case for Arab nationalism, and 
for Nasser, a bit “‘aggravating,” because “he was so 
adamant and so sure of his facts, which he gave so 
glibly” — though some of the teachers occasionally 
found his “facts” exaggerated. 

It may be that the effects of propaganda on the 
ideas of the Arab peoples of the Middle East was 
illustrated by the talks of Nadia Hetata of Egypt to 
classes at the Northfield School. Nadia was, it seemed 
to her listeners, surprisingly uninformed about her 
own country, although she said she had been selected 
to come to America “on the strength of her showing 
in an examination testing her knowledge of Egypt.” 
Nadia stated, for example, that 65% of the girls in 
Egypt go to college, and that there was no prejudice 
in Egypt against Jews, though the press has been 
reporting the exodus of Jews from Egypt. She felt 
that our newspapers were full of propaganda. 

Students at Poly Prep, in Brooklyn, had a similar 
experience with Mahgoub Obeid Taha, from the 
Sudan, finding that his views as to Nasser were 
contrary to the opinions of most of the student body. 
However, they reported, “ ... hearing opinions 
differing . . . from ours was of great value. It 
taught us... that there are two sides to every 
story, that everything is not all black and white .. . 
[and it] served to help many students learn to . 
understand the views and opinions of other people.” 


IV 


Generally, the social adjustment between the 
guests and their American hosts was extraordinarily 
good. At Emma Willard, as at some of the other 
boarding schools, the guests found the “‘shift to rules, 
routine, and bells” very difficult. But soon they 
“‘were wearing the Emma Willard School uniform and 
became part of the group.” Perhaps the day schools, 
such as the Halsted School, have some advantages. 
There the guest was entertained in eleven different 
homes during his two-weeks’ visit! 

Another disadvantage of the boarding schools 
apparently was the fact that there was limited oppor- 


tunity for “dating.” “It was obvious that she [the 
guest] was more interested in dating than anything 
else,” wrote one school, “‘but in a boarding school like 
ours that is a small part of the program.” And 
another school reported that its guests had come after 
a trip which a group of the foreign students had taken 
to Washington, and that “after having had such a 
good time . . . they missed the boys.” 


The .eactions of the foreign students to relations 
between the sexes in this country, as they observed 
them at our schools, was interesting. Those of us 
who are under the impression that we are far freer, 
in this respect, than most countries, may be surprised 
to learn that the guests at a co-educational boarding 
school were amazed that the boys and girls “didn’t 
mingle together very often, did not have a chance to 
mingle naturally, and did not know how to mingle. ...” 
Perhaps the guests were contrasting the situation with 
that at a day school they had previously attended, 
rather than in their own countries. The same school 
wrote that its guests were “‘appalled that most of the 
boys did not know how to dance, except in a very 
elementary sort of way” — an observation that many 
of us, of a somewhat older generation of Americans, 
have also been known to express! 


The delegates to the Hera/d Tribune Forum are all 
carefully selected by their Ministries of Education, 
and they are likely to be a little older than our 
students. Perhaps this explains, at least in part, the 
fact that every year one thing universally commented 
on is the poise and maturity of these foreign boys and 
girls. ‘Our students were aware that Lim and Ziyad 
were socially more mature,” wrote the Westtown 
School. And the Ethel Walker School reported that 
“‘the students were amazed at [our guest’s] educational 
and cultural attainments and her command of 
English.” Such comments were as typical this year 
as they have always been. 


Perhaps the most significant thing about the re- 
actions of our students to their guests, however, and 
one of the chief values of the project, has been that 
they come to realize that, to quote our correspond- 
ent from the Westtown School, “students from 
foreign countries can be just as mature, just as 
friendly, just as well-educated, just as informed on 
world issues, and just as prejudiced and stubborn as 
they.’ Young people are, basically, pretty much the 
same the world over and, finding this out, the foreign 
guests and their hosts generally have developed the 
warmest feelings for one another. At Emma Willard, 
many of the girls said, in effect, “I shall never think 
of Norway or Iran without thinking of ‘our girls’ and 
I shall always think well of their countries because I 
admired Nahid and Lucie.” The girls on the senior 
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floor at Emma Willard, where the guests had lived, 
found it quite lonely after they had gone. 


Such feelings were reciprocated by the guests. 
Norbert Scholz, from Germany, wrote the students of 
The Halsted School, after he departed from there, “‘I 
am very happy that I had the opportunity to be sent 
to you as a young ambassador of my country. ... I 
have found in many countries that the older gener- 
ations are full of prejudices. They have lived through 
two world wars and have had many bitter experiences. 
But the thoughts and attitudes of young men and 
women can still be molded; and they are really formed 
by direct experiences. I had read many books about 
America, and thought that my picture of your country 
was relatively complete; but as soon as I came here, 
all my concepts changed. I got my own impressions, 
and they were very different from what I had acquired 
through my reading. Little by little, I have begun to 
like your country, for it is a really fascinating place 
with a wonderfully strong, fast and powerful rhythm 
of life. . . . Ihave learned many things in America, 
and I hope that you also have benefited from our 
being together. Perhaps my visit has helped to over- 
come some prejudices and taken some barriers out of 
the way: doing these things is the responsibility of 


young people. Only in this way can we establish 
better understanding and peace in our world.” 








SEB’S THIRD PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


On April 5 and 6 in San Francisco the SEB held its 
third Pacific Coast regional conference, in association with 
the California Association of Independent Schools. Chair- 
man of arrangements was Mrs. Daniel Dewey of the Anna 
Head School in Berkeley. The SEB owes her and her 
wonderful committee its deep gratitude for their many, 
many hours of productive thought and labor. To the 
CAIS too go warm thanks for its cooperation and help. 


More than 500 persons attended this stimulating two- 
day conference, among them five “official” delegates from 
the east: Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; James H. McK. Quinn, Recording Secretary 
of the Executive Committee; Alden D. Groff, Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee; Esther Millett, Chairman of the 
Booklist Committees; Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary. 

The eastern delegates visited schools and attended 
meetings en route, including the successful Second Annual 
Conference of the Independent Schools Association of the 
Southwest, held in San Antonio, Texas, on March 29 and 
30, and a meeting of the newly-formed Association of 
Colorado Independent schools in Denver on April 1. 
Places visited by the eastern delegates were: St. Louis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, San Antonio, Denver, Seattle, 
and Portland. 

















OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


A PLACE TO GROW 


By Rowan A. WAKEFIELD 


This month’s article is contributed by Mr. Wakefield, director of development at Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. 
the question of ‘‘hometown”’ releases and has made some inquiries that shed some light on the subject. 


He raises 
Readers are reminded that 


the SEB office still hasasupply of the Handbook on News Publicity for Independent Schools, published in 1945 by the Public Relations 
Committee. It continues to serve as a guide for persons working in the field of school publicity. 


“ uBLiciTy” was recently referred to in these 
P pages as a “by-product” of Public Relations. 
I prefer to think of publicity more as a 
valuable public relations tool, a tool that often is not 
used as fully and as effectively as it might be. Take, 
in particular, press releases on outstanding student 
accomplishments sent to home-town newspapers. A 
Fund Raiser at a well known New England pre- 
paratory school recently told me that they no longer 
send out such releases. ‘‘Not worth the time and 
effort,” he said. 


The value of a spread in Life over a five-inch item 
in the East Overshoe Gazette is obvious. For every 
good piece of publicity, however, which has been 
painstakingly cultivated and diligently nourished to 


maturity in a national magazine or on a national 
radio or TV program, thousands of good stories can 
be set out overnight in newspapers throughout the 
country. Any school can use this medium with the 
minimum of time and effort and with great effective- 
ness, releases being used by almost 100% of the 
newspapers that receive them. 


Let’s examine the many values of this publicity 
tool and the relative ease with which it can be used. 


II 
Properly written news items, effectively released to 
home-town newspapers, help break down popular 
misconceptions about independent education. Re- 


leases on regional scholarship winners, or on the local 
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plumber’s son elected president of his prep school 
class, supply flesh and blood proof for our Public 
Relations argument that independent secondary 
education is no longer reserved for a privileged class. 

The high standards of independent education are 
clearly reflected by newspaper stories on Cum Laude 
elections, special academic honors won, and graduation 
releases which indicate the per cent of the class 
accepted at colleges. 


The cumulative effect of such news stories and 
items, which reveal well rounded educational pro- 
grams and special opportunities afforded students, 
help greatly to refute the common criticism that 
independent education is unnecessary. 


Ill 


Of more immediate and direct value to the in- 
dividual school is the fact that releases keep its name 
before the public, usually under the most favorable 
conditions. 


In an attempt to measure this value, we recently 
made a survey among twenty-five parents picked at 
random from eleven different states. Over a two-year 
period we had sent out sixty-one releases, a// with 
photographs, on their sons to eleven weeklies and 
twenty-three daily newspapers with an aggregate 
circulation of two and one half million. 

Just how many read the news items produced by 
our releases, and of these how many heard of Berk- 
shire School for the first time, could not be measured. 
We do know, however, that at least 100 people did 
because they made a point of telling fifteen of the 
boys’ parents so. The survey also enabled us to trace 
about twenty enrollment inquiries and six applications 
to publicity generated by about half of these releases. 

Of additional value to the school is the good will 
the release creates among parents and boys. ‘‘Recog- 
nition of scholastic achievement or extra-curricular 
talent makes the parents and the student proud,” 
one parent wrote. 

A release announcing a varsity captain election 
brought this comment from a father in Hawaii: “‘The 
press release has created considerable friendly com- 
ment among Alex’s friends, as well as mine, and it is 
certainly an excellent way of getting the school known 
in this area.” 


IV 
News items can be effectively written and released 
without undue time or trouble with the help of a 
Student Press Club. This has the added advantage of 
teaching the members a ‘few of the rudiments of 
journalism. 


Some of the subjects most commonly used for 
release are: any academic honor; editorships of 
publications; election of class officers, team captains, 
and officers of extra-curricular clubs; student council 
membership; lead roles in a play; graduation; and all 
special prizes and awards. 

A sample release should be prepared for each 
subject, giving background material and setting the 
subject in as broad an independent school frame- 
work as possible. The Cum Laude membership re- 
lease, for example, should explain briefly, after the 
lead, the origin, purpose and objectives of the organ- 
ization. All the student press club member need do is 
fill in the “who,” “when,” “‘where,” and “why.” As 
he copies the pr pared material several times, however, 
he gets the feel of newspaper style. 

A determined effort should be made to send out 
photographs with every release. Newspaper surveys 
have proved that a photograph will greatly increase 
readership of a news item. Editors seldom have 
enough pictures of local interest to satisfy them. The 
routine type of head and shoulders newspaper photo- 
graph required, with its flat lighting and plain back- 
ground, makes an easy assignment for the Press Club 
photographer. As often as applicable the subject 
should be photographed holding his trophy or award. 

A press release should be sent to as many papers 
as possible, these often being at least one weekly and 
one daily or two dailies. Get the names of papers 
from parents, and supplement the information they 
supply by checking Editor aud Publisher or N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 

It is a proved fact that independent schools “tend 
to develop superior talents which come their way to a 
much greater extent than do the public schools.’’! 
It is the schools’ responsibility to see that the folks 
back home know this. The press release is one of the 
easiest ways for the greater number of schools to tell 
them. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The mention of A. N. Marquis Company’s Who's 
Who in America brings up the question of the number 
of persons listed who are graduates of independent 
schools. For the first time, I understand, the company 
is making a special mailing to biographees, asking for 
information about secondary school training. The 
results of this will be interesting to see and will furnish 
us with figures which, one can hope, will substantiate 
our belief that a very large number of outstanding 
men and women have received their secondary edu- 
cation in part, at least, in an independent school. 
The A. N. Marquis Company is to be congratulated 
for this effort in behalf of our independent schools, 


1Private School Graduates” in Who's Who in America, by A. N. Marquis Co, 
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The New York Herald Tribune carried a series of 
articles last fall by Al Laney entitled “Prep School 
Reports.” I have heard many favorable comments 
about the sestories, and many of the schools used re- 
prints. I hope that the Tridune’s plan to continue the 
series next fall will afford Tribune readers the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about our independent schools. 





Report No. 42 of the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools has a complete report on CISA 
(Council for Independent School Aid) and Group 
Solicitation for Corporate Giving. For those of you 
who have not read this encouraging report, I make 
the suggestion that you do so at once. 








ATTENTION, LIBRARIANS! 

New Edition of 1,000 Book List. — The Library 
Committee is making plans for a new edition of the ‘1,000 
Book List.” Members of the Committee are working on 
the following areas: 

Pauline Anderson, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. — Fiction, 300-400 

Alice Walter, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. — Biography, 900 

Gerrish, Thurber, The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. — 200-700-800 

John G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Conn. — Reference 
100-500 

Individuals are invited to send suggestions direct to 
the above persons. 























WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Josepu R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Joun G. Contey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


Because ability to read quickly and well is essential 
to success in college, the Morristown School, Morris- 
town, N. J., has enlisted the aid of the Reading 
Services, Inc., in providing a program of develop- 
mental reading training for those boys who might 
desire it. 

The program is designed not as a remedial measure 
for poor readers but rather as a program of improve- 
ment for average readers. Enrollment in the group 
is on a voluntary basis and at present there are fifty- 
seven boys enrolled, approximately one third of the 
student body. Enrollment is limited, however, to the 
four upper forms. 


After preliminary tests to determine general in- 
tellectual ability, present reading level and speed, and 
a check for eye-sight deficiencies, the boys will re- 
ceive twenty hours of instruction in reading techniques 
using flash meters and reading rate accelerators. 
Groups are small, and training is on an individual 
basis. Thus far enthusiasm in the program is running 
quite high among the students, and English teachers 
report there is greater interest in outside reading since 
the program began. 





An honors program in world history is now in its 
second year at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. The purpose is to enable 
the superior student to prepare better for college work 
through the use of source material, wide reading, re- 


search, and the preparation of a term paper. It was 
started in 1956 by James E. Crosby, then instructor 
in history, and this year, following his transfer to the 
department of admissions, has been jointly under the 
supervision of Mr. Crosby and Col. Eugene Johnston. 
Administrative details have been worked out by Dean 
Bartlett E. S. Chappell, head of the academic depart- 
ment. 

The program culminates in a research paper, well 
documented with footnotes, and with a bibliography 
appended. Papers run from twenty to fifty pages, 
typewritten. 

Some of the subjects have been: F. D. Roosevelt's 
Foreign Policy, 1933-1941; Fapan’s Case for the 
Attack on Pearl Harbor; The Effect of Nietzsche on 
Hitler; The German General Staff in Two World Wars; 
Japan's Rise to Power, 1895-1905; The 'Failure of the 
Treaty of Versailles; Ancient Egyptian Religions and 
Religious Architecture; The Political Problems of Israel 
as a Modern State. 

The students in the history honors program are 
excused from class and from class tests during the 
second trimester. The regular class work is covered in 
a two-hour seminar held each week, in which Col. 
Johnston and Mr. Crosby participate. The mark for 
the paper becomes their mark for the second term. 

The library of New York Military Academy has 
placed available materials, including maps, magazines, 
pamphlets, and other pertinent publications, on re- 
serve. In addition the students have access to the 


libraries of USMA, West Point; Columbia University; 
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Newburgh, N. Y.; several other towns and cities; and 
to the personal libraries of members of the faculty, 
staff, and administration. 





At New York Military Academy there has been 
a keen awareness of the needs of the more gifted 
student. The English department, under the chair- 
manship of Ralph L. Small, offers an elective course 
which supplements the usual English IV, and may be 
pursued either after or with the regular fourth-year 
work, 

The emphasis is on writing, with the aim of 
freedom and the more creative effort, especially in the 
second half of the year. The reading of drama (from 
Greek tragedy, through Shakespeare, to recent 
British works) is a popular aspect of the course, and 
is implemented by trips to the Broadway and off- 
Broadway theatre. 

Recordings are also used. The newer and in- 
creasingly fine poetry readings available are stimu- 
lating and useful in the unit on verse of recent date. 
Teachers from other academy departments are invited 
to read their specialties, many in appropriate dialects. 

The class has been encouraged to write original 
verse. During one week such widely varying subjects 
as a military advance and an introspective appre- 
ciation of natural beauty materialized! One of the 
spring trimester features is a personal project in oral 
delivery by each student. The adaptation of the work 
to the individual differences of each student is more 
readily achieved than is possible under the clearcut 
demands and requirements of the usual class. 

In the fulfillment of the same need for greater 
flexibility, the experiment of advancing several un- 
usually able students from the third-year classes in 
English at NYMA to English IV, on a trial basis for 
added motivation, has been producing admirable 
results during the current academic year. 





Another example of a cooperative effort between 
school and industry has been accomplished this winter 
with the establishment of a course in metallurgy at 
New York Military Academy. The course, de- 
veloped and presented by Peter Poetta, metallurgical 
specialist for Avco-Lycoming of Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, is for juniors and seniors selected for their ability 
in science and mathematics. 

Throughout the winter trimester, the pilot course, 
meeting in two-hour sessions on Saturdays in the 
physics laboratory of the academy, has been set at a 
level of difficulty to anticipate the needs of college 
freshmen in engineering school. The response on the 
part of the students has been very enthusiastic, with 
boys away from school on weekends returning for the 
class. 


Through the facilities of the plant in Stratford, the 
students have been able to witness and investigate 
actual operation while the equipment for a metallur- 


gical laboratory, to be installed at NYMA, is being 
assembled. 





This spring, beginning April 8, a group of thirty- 
two boys, mostly seniors, at St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I., will take a course to increase their 
reading speed. It will last for about seven weeks, and 
will be under the supervision of Mr. Baldridge, who, 
with his colleagues, has been working on speed reading 
for about twenty-five years. Its purpose is to increase 
one’s reading speed, and to a lesser extent, one’s 
comprehension, so that a person may read more 
material at a faster rate and still retain all the im- 
portant facts. Mr. Baldridge’s method has been used 
largely on adults at the Naval War Clinic and at 
Consolidated Edison. With these men, mostly 
executives and naval officers, reading speed has been 
increased one hundred per cent and comprehension 
improved from five to fifteen per cent. Although the 
course has not been used to a large extent on school 
boys, the results are expected to be the same. 


Mr. Baldridge’s method works on two principles. 
The first is the mechanical; that is, the speed at which 
the eye moves and the number of words that register 
on the eye each time it stops moving. The other 
principle for increased speed is the intellectual princi- 
ple — the ability to form ideas from the words that 
are read. While the reader is reading the material, he 
must develop the ability to expect what the author is 
going tosay. This tends to increase comprehension as 
well as speed, as the ideas are firmly rooted in the 
reader’s mind. 


Mr. Baldridge’s method for increasing speed works 
well with people who have average vocabularies. 
Those with low vocabularies have a harder time in- 
creasing in speed, and those with very good vocabu- 
laries generally already have the ability to read 
rapidly, the improvement being less noticeable. 


After taking a speed reading course, the individual 
gradually loses his ability to read fast, but Mr. Bald- 
ridge sends frequent notices to people who have 
completed his course to remind them of their particu- 
lar problems. These are sent over a period of six 
months after the completion of the course, and in this 
way rapid reading changes from a skill to a natural 
habit. The person who has developed this habit will 
tend to increase his reading speed constantly, since 
he will be able to do more reading in the time he 
devotes to it. 
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OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


The library of the Graham-Eckes School, Palm 
Beach, Florida, in cooperation with the art depart- 
ment, is exhibiting prize-winning renderings from the 
Society of the Four Arts Junior Art Show. First, 
second, and third prizes were won by members of the 
student body. This exhibit is the first in a plan which 
will permit the art department to have a rotating 
library display. Other exhibits include a panel holding 
the school’s Carnegie Print Collection. This display, 
which is changed weekly, traces the history of art 
from the Aegean period to the twentieth century. 

The library is working on plans for regular story 
hours for the pre-preps and the first two forms. The 
first of these meetings will be a record session. The 
Wheel on the School by Meindert deJong will be 
featured. It is hoped that these meetings will instill 
the love of good literature and the desire for reading 
in the younger members of the school. 





For several years now Grosse Pointe University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., has had a very 
happy and successful experience with the American 
Field Service program, through which foreign students 
attend G.P.U.S. for a year and become “sons” or 
“daughters” of American “parents,” who reside in or 
near the Grosse Pointe community. 

Unfortunately, as of early April, no parents have 
indicated a willingness to sponsor a foreign student 
for next year. It would be of interest to hear from 
other schools as to whether this situation has arisen 
with them and how parents may be persuaded of the 
real values of such a venture. 





The Gunnery of Washington, Conn., has been 
host recently to the traveling art show sponsored by 
the Housatonic Art Association. An annual event, 
the art show began its tour of ten neighboring pre- 
paratory schools on February 13, and is currently 
being exhibited at the Taft School in Watertown, 
Conn. Schools exhibiting in the show are Berkshire, 
Canterbury, Gunnery, Hotchkiss, Kent, South 
Kent, Loomis, Millbrook, Taft, and West- 
minster. 

Prizes of outstanding art books were awarded to 
students placing first and second in the following 
categories: oil, graphics, and water-colors. In the 
first category Millbrook and Gunnery placed first and 
second respectively. 





At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., the club activity program extends 
from November 20 to March 20. It is made up of 
some fourteen groups of cadets who choose the club 
in which they wish to participate each fall. 


Among these volunteer organizations at NYMA, 
one of the most active, strangely enough, has been the 
military club, founded in the fall of 1955. Like the 
sailor rowing in the park on his day off, or the post- 
man climbing Mt. Washington during his vacation, 
the boys of this outfit asked for and received advanced 
military training. On the other hand, it resembled an 
early militia company in that the officers were elected 
by the members. The duties of the officers were 
unique as they included both the normal functions of 
club officers with those of military officers for the 
tactical problems in the field. 

The military club met once a week for a period of 
two hours. Discussions, led by the students, with an 
assist from time to time from Lt. Alfred E. Stupple, 
USA, club sponsor and faculty adviser, dealt with 
tactics, weapons, fire power, and military history. 
Films pertaining to the above and other military 
items were shown and a trip to USMA at West Point 
planned. At the end of the season, each of the thirty- 
four members turned in a critique on the aims and 
objects of the club program. The future looks bright. 





The Coin Club of The Pingry School, Hillside, 
N. J., was invited by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce to prepare several coin exhibits, which were 
displayed at the International Trade Fair in Milan, 
Italy, April 12-27, and will be shown also in Barcelona, 
Spain, June 1-20. 

As the outstanding Junior Coin Club in the United 
States (and at the suggestion of the Chase National 
Bank), the Pingry Coin Club was chosen to prepare 
the exhibit. The Department of Commerce sent a 
representative to the school in order to interview C. 
Elliott Knoke, adviser of the organization, and to see 
samples of the boys’ work. 

Twelve Pingry boys were selected to prepare ex- 
hibits — each representing a different country. The 
coins are framed under glass, together with maps, 
flags, pictures, and other colorfully illustrative 
material, as well as geographical data on each 
country. The exhibits will be displayed in a plastic 
cabinet, executed by an outstanding American 
designer. 

The coins to be exhibited by the Pingry students 
include those of ancient and modern Greece, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain, Thailand, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Germany, New Zealand, France, Sweden, and the 
United States. 

The American government is represented in about 
a dozen international trade fairs every year, all over 
the world. Each exhibit has its special theme. For 
the Milan Fair, the theme is Productivity, with 
particular reference to the benefits which U. S. pro- 
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ductivity (and the resultant high standards we enjoy) 
bring to our children. 

In addition to purely material benefits, the ex- 
hibits show the cultural and recreational activities 
that are provided for our young people. To this end, 
there will be displayed at Milan examples of young 
people’s hobbies, especially collections of stamps, 
coins, minerals, shells and the like. The entire Milan 
exhibit will also be shown at the Barcelona Inter- 
national Trade Fair. 





The twentieth annual concert of the Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., glee club and band on 
February 15 was given this year as a benefit for the 
American Field Service foreign exchange student 
program. 

Shady Side has participated in the American Field 
Service program for the last three years. Exchange 
students from England, Japan and Italy have attended 
the academy, and Shady Side students have traveled 
in various European countries in the past three 
summers. 

The entire proceeds of the concert have been 
turned over to the American Field Service to help in 
bringing other foreign students to this country for a 
year’s study in public and independent high schools. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., received one 
of the few bequests from the unique will of the late 
Calvin Fentress, Chicago investment banker and 
member of the school’s board of trustees for thirty- 
two years. Berkshire’s gift is $7,500. 

By the terms of Mr. Fentress’ will almost the 
entire $2,550,000 estate is left in trust to the seven 
Fentress children, with the provision that upon the 
death of each son or daughter the family as a com- 
mittee is to designate a charity to receive one-seventh 
of the trust. Calvin Fentress, Jr., Berkshire ’26, 
president of the All-State Insurance Co., was named 
head of the committee to pick beneficiary charities. 





The creation of a permanent endowment fund as 
part of the school’s long-range development program 
has been announced by John F. Godman, Headmaster 
of Berkshire School. The fund officially came into 
existence with the transfer to it of the $25,000 
Coddington Fund after the last trustees’ meeting. 
Plans to raise additional funds through personal 
solicitation and through a bequest and estate planning 
program are being worked out by an alumni-trustee 
committee. 





Annual Giving, resumed at Berkshire School, 
after a lapse of more than four years for capital and 


special fund-raising drives, wound up December 31, 
1956, with unrestricted gifts totaling $17,000. The 
amount was three times more than had ever been 
raised in any previous annual giving drive. 





At the beginning of last summer’s session The 
Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif., completed a 
beautiful new swimming pool, funds for which had 
been given by anonymous friends. This pool was 
dedicated on August 11 as the Abraham Lincoln Pool. 

The biology laboratory, also a gift of an anonymous 
friend, was completed by the middle of October. It is 
a beautifully equipped laboratory, including a photo- 
graphic dark room with enlarger, space for a small 
biological library, and modern facilities. 

The trustees of Desert Sun School are this year 
bending every effort to improve its dormitory situ- 
ation, as these buildings are inadequate. Like most 
schools in the West, Desert Sun finds itself far from 
being able to take care of the enrolment demands 
made upon it. 





A new $50,000 wrestling building at The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., was formally dedicated “‘to 
the development of a rugged and more self-reliant 
American” in a ceremony held on February 8. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by Briggs S. 
Cunningham, Hill ’26 and a trustee, who, with 
Frank S. Bissell, ’33, was one of the principal donors 
of the building. 

Headmaster Edward T. Hall called the building 
“fa tribute to the work of an amazing coach — Frank 
Bissell,”” whose teams have compiled a remarkable 
record in his ten-year tenure. 

The building is equipped with a special heating 
system which permits careful heat and humidity 
regulation, an automatic electric scoreboard, and a 
public address system, which Coach Bissell uses in 
instructing his wrestlers. 





The Holderness School of Plymouth, N. H., 
started its fifth Annual Fund drive in April, it was 
announced by Donald C. Hagerman, headmaster. 
This year’s campaign, which seeks to raise $55,000, is 
under the guidance of Paul M. Winship, director of 
the Holderness alumni and public relations office. 
Since the school’s fund raising efforts were placed on a 
yearly basis, income from this source has risen steadily, 
from $22,429.98 in 1952 to $53,568.73 in 1956. These 
funds are currently used mainly for classroom equip- 
ment and furniture in the new schoolhouse wing, 
scholarships, library books, increases in faculty 
salaries, and improved maintenance of buildings and 
grounds. The 1957 drive will end on June 30. 
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Construction of a new two million dollar campus 
for The Kinkaid School, Houston, Texas, is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and is expected to be completed 
before school opens in the fall. 

A cornerstone laying ceremony followed by a 
barbecue dinner was held April 15. Patrons and the 
Senior Class attended. 

Proceeds from this year’s Field Day, an annual 
event planned and directed by mothers to recognize 
athletic programs in all grades, will be used to com- 
plete spectator stands and to install lights for new 
playing fields. 

Since Kinkaid will move to its new campus in the 
fall, this year’s traditional graduation pageant will be 
the last to be held on the grounds at the present 
location and will mark the end of thirty-three years of 
occupancy of present facilities. 





The Peddie School at Hightstown, N. J., broke 
ground on February 26 for the $350,000 Walter H. 
Annenberg Library. The ceremony launched the 
final step in completion of the first phase of the 
school’s ten-year million-dollar development program. 

Assisting Dr. Carrol O. Morong in turning the first 
spades of earth were Walter H. Annenberg, a member 
of the Board of Corporators, Chairman of the Building 
Committee, and owner and publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer; Leonard J. Matteson, President of 
the Peddie Board of Corporators, and Heston N. 
Potts and Henry G. P. Coates, members of the school’s 
governing body. 

The library is scheduled to be completed during 
the early fall and the cornerstone laying ceremonies 
are scheduled for the latter part of April. 





Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., broke ground, 
on April 15, on its new $173,000 addition to the 
school’s classroom and administration building, which 
will provide five new classrooms, an auditorium, and a 
lobby. Proctor’s Headmaster, Lyle H. Farrell, stated 
that he expects the building will be completed near the 
end of September. 

When completed, the building will augment the 
boys’ preparatory school’s present seven classrooms, 
and a laboratory. The five new classrooms are de- 
signed to be used for any lecture course, and one 
classroom will be provided with facilities for the 
possible addition of biology to the curriculum at some 
future date. 

The auditorium will seat approximately 250 people. 
It will provide facilities for dramatics and large lec- 
tures, and will be equipped with folding arm-desks. 
Proctor has used the Andover Town Hall or the 
Unitarian church for these functions in the past. 


In the fall of 1955 a Centennial Fund Committee 
was created at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
for the purpose of raising funds for special needs during 
its second century. The committee was composed of 
200 members, with representatives from each of four 
groups; trustees, masters, alumni, and non-alumni 
parents. Marshall J. Dodge, Jr. (S.P.S. ’29) served 
as general chairman. 

Following a meeting of approximately sixty 
members of the committee at the school in the late 
fall of 1955, a report was sent to all the friends of the 
school listing those projects which the committee felt 
essential to the school’s future development. An 
overall capital sum of $17,720,000 was estimated as 
necessary for the satisfactory completion of those 
projects, and the committee set a figure of ten per 
cent of the long range forecast, or $1,772,000, as the 
minimum goal for the centennial year. 

In cooperation with the business office the cen- 
tennial fund’s headquarters was established at the 
school. Throughout 1956 a list of potential donors 
was compiled, and each was solicited on behalf of the 
fund. As of December 31, 1956, the official closing of 
the fund, 7,722 friends and alumni of the school were 
approached, and of these 3,719, or 48% contributed 
to the fund. The total amount given was $2,041,088, 
or roughtly $300,000 over the centennial year goal. 





Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn., has started 
construction on the east campus of a fourth cottage 
dormitory to be finished by the opening of school in 
September. The two-story, red-brick structure of 
colonial design will be identical to three other dormi- 
tories, the Kulle, Fuller, and Bissell Houses, which 
were opened for the first time last fall. 

Each building in this development contains 
twenty-four dormitory rooms, a recreation room, 
quarters for a single master, and an apartment for a 
faculty family. The four buildings will accommodate 
a total of ninety-six boarders. 

Gifts of alumni, parents, and friends of the school 
are being used to cover the current construction costs. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
will launch a $2,100,000 fund drive in late spring. 

A total of $500,000 in endowments will be sought 
to provide increased salaries for faculty members. 
“Over the past fifteen years we have been able to raise 
our faculty salaries by 71 per cent, but the cost of 
living rose 92 per cent,” Lt. General Milton G. Baker, 
academy superintendent, stated. “We believe our 


faculty must receive financial rewards commensurate 
with their proved ability.” 

A scholarship endowment of $500,000 will also be 
sought in the drive, together with $500,000 to finance 
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the construction of a student union building. The 
structure will contain a spacious reception room, 
individual meeting rooms for student societies and 
clubs, a snack shop, and alumni grill. 

The drive, which has been entitled, “Marching 
Forward,” will also seek $250,000 for new chemistry 
and physics laboratories, and $350,000 for a new 
barracks building. 

The drive is the first major fund campaign ever 
staged by the academy. It is designed to provide the 
needs of the academy for the next three years. 





During the recent spring vacation, the Whitfield 
School, St. Louis, Mo., moved from its city location 
to a new property about eight miles west of the city 
limits in St. Louis County. Most of the city’s inde- 
pendent schools are located in this general area of the 
county. 

The chief improvement on the five-acre tract was 
a large modern colonial-style residence, which has been 
converted into classrooms, laboratories, and offices. 
A study hall and a dining room have been added to the 
main building. The large living room was not changed. 
This room, with its stone fire place and picture window 
overlooking rolling meadows, will serve as the center 
of the school’s social life. 

A number of small buildings have been converted 
to school use. One is to be used as a shop for wood- 
working. An all-season tennis court has been re- 
tained, and playing fields are being developed on the 
grounds. 

With the move, the school’s program is being 
expanded and somewhat changed. Now essentially a 
country day school, it will for the first time provide 
instruction in small groups as well as offer the in- 
dividual instruction which has heretofore been its sole 
method of instruction. It remains coeducational and 
has both an elementary and a secondary school. 


GUIDANCE 


One of the characteristics of the present day is the 
emphasis placed on the extra ingredient in so many 
products. We must assume that V-7 makes Vitalis 
really work. Through Bob Hope “‘irium” has become 
as well-known as Pepsodent, and now “TCP” seems 
more important than the Shell gasoline it inhabits. 

At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., the academic additive for the past 
three years might be registered as HTS, the special 
“How To Study” course, given during the first half 
of each school year. The instructor is Dr. Walter A. 
Preische, guidance director at NYMA, who meets for 
an hour every Monday night, from about September 
24 through January 21. 


The class is made up of three kinds of upper school 
students: (1) all new cadets; (2) all old cadets re- 
commended by the faculty; and (3) volunteers. It is 
a lecture course, with individual conferences arranged 
periodically with Dr. Preische. Attendance is required 
(even of the volunteers), and each member of the 
class keeps a notebook. There are no examinations, 
no marks. 


“How To Study” follows a lesson plan based on the 
book of the same name (as yet unpublished) by Dr. 
Preische. The students are referred to an extensive 
bibliography of study-help literature. The use of the 
academy library (reading room, reference room, and 
card index) plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of the course. 


A run-down of the topics covered may be of 
interest to directors of similar courses in other inde- 
pendent schools: (A few of the sub-topics are included.) 


Purpose of study (differentiate fact from fancy; planning) 
Learning process 
review) 


(retention: meaning, familiarity, and 


Incentives (sense of accomplishment, family pride, personal 
satisfaction, curiosity) 


Effective thinking (concentration; overcoming discourage- 
ment) 


Effective reading (different k nds: critical, skimming) 

Factors affecting study (attitude; equipment, dictionary) 

Daily schedule; Textbook study; Note taking; Underlining; 
Preparing a paper; 

Discussion; and Examinations (Essay vs. Objective type: 
read questions or directions with care; concentrate on one 
question at a time; observe key words in question.) 


The summary is also valuable: 1. Know correct 
assignment. 2. Have a plan of study. 3. Obtain re- 
quired material. 4. Proper physical conditions. 5, 
Review previous work. 6. Prepare assignments with 
care. 7. Read for information. 8. Look for key words. 
9. Strive to excel. 10. Enter discussions. 


HTS is over for the present school year, but its 
effect runs through the student body. And next fall 
another group of cadets will assemble in the audi- 
torium on the second Monday night of the new term 
to hear Doc’s opening lecture. 








SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 

During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance, 

If the office telephone (Bluehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 
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At The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D.C., the Upper School Guidance Council has been 
enlarged and reorganized with a view to achieving 
maximum effectiveness in the school’s guidance pro- 
gram. Under former principal of the Upper School 
Harold M. Curtiss, Jr., the faculty evaluated guidance 
and counseling in terms of basic philosophy, imple- 
mentation, student-oriented versus subject-oriented 
emphasis, and specific problems such as time, space, 
scheduling, personnel, coordination. Scrutiny and 
review of the guidance program continued under Mr. 
Curtiss’s successor, Frederic B. Withington. 

As presently constituted, the membership of the 
Guidance Council includes the principal, the director 
of studies, the dean of girls, the reading director, and 
four faculty members who are appointed in rotation 
to serve terms of one semester. Council meetings 
have been re-scheduled and now meet at a time which 
will permit a maximum number of faculty, staff, and 
interested individuals to attend. 

Flexibility is emphasized in all matters that come 
within the scope of the council. Council consideration 
of a student’s academic or social adjustment, for 
example, may be begun by any one within the school 
family — student, teacher, staff, or parent. Counsel- 
ing may take many varied directions, depending upon 
the student’s total background as a member of the 
school community. When the appropriate approach 
has been determined, the faculty or staff member best 
suited to work with the particular student is assigned. 
This flexible procedure is preferred to the usual prac- 
tice of formally appointing a faculty advisor to each 
student. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 
The trustees of Berkshire School, Sheffield, 


Mass., have raised the tuition for the 1957-58 school 
year to $2,000. 





As a climax to the year-long 50th Anniversary 
celebration at Berkshire School a special brochure 
is being published for alumni, parents, and friends 
and for distribution to other schools. Titled Berkshire 
School in its 50th Year, it combines a brief historical 
account of the school’s founding and growth under 
Mr. and Mrs. Seaver B. Buck, with comprehensive 
pictorial coverage of the school under its present 
headmaster, John F.Godman. The brochure will also 
be used for application inquiries in place of the regular 
view book during the next few years. 





The speaker at the annual meeting of the Parents’ 
Association of the Grosse Pointe University School, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich.,thisyearwas Dr. William 
E. Blatz of the University of Toronto. Dr. Blatz is 
director of the Institute of Child Study there. 


Of special interest to those who attend Secondary 
Education Board meetings each March may be the 
fact that Dr. Blatz was a speaker there at the 1956 
sessions. His ability and appeal impressed Head- 
master John Chandler, Jr., who invited him to come 
to G.P.U.S. to address the parents. 

The moral of the story is that there are some 
excellent speakers at the annual S.E.B. meetings! 





Clark A. Vaughan, of the faculty of The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., and his wife took five students 
from his Spanish classes down to Mexico during the 
Christmas holidays. Rather than run the gauntlet of 
typical tourist attractions, the group spent the major 
portion of their time at San Miguel Allende, a typical 
Mexican town west of Mexico City. There the boys 
had ample opportunity to use their Spanish, to get a 
feel for the atmosphere of rural Mexico, and to partici- 
pate in the always colorful Christmas celebrations. 
Among other things, the boys spent some time 
excavating in the ruins of a Tarascan pyramid. 





Horace Mann School of New York City has 
awarded a teaching apprenticeship to George M. 
Atkinson, a senior at Columbia College. 

The Horace Mann teaching apprenticeship will be 
awarded each year to one or more juniors or seniors at 
Columbia College in order to provide practical experi- 
ence to young men who are considering secondary 
school teaching as a profession. 

In commenting on this new method of recruiting 
teachers at the undergraduate level, Dr. Charles C. 
Cole, Jr., assistant dean of Columbia College said, 
“We are happy to cooperate in this important work 
In the years to come, many more capable liberal arts 
graduates must be attracted to the teaching profession 
if we are to meet the future shortage.” 





Announcement has been received of the opening on 
September 19, 1957, of The Marvelwood School, a 
college preparatory school for boys, at Cornwall, Conn. 





In an effort to create interest in religion, a series 
of student talks on the major religions in America is 
being presented twice weekly in the morning chapel 
service at the Morristown School, Morristown, 
N. J. The program was conceived and organized by 
Patrick Mackin of the English department. The 
speakers are for the most part members of the debating 
team, which is sponsored by Mr. Mackin. The boys 
prepare their talks themselves and use as a basic 
reference the “Guide to Religions of America” pre- 
pared by the editors of LOOK magazine and published 
by Simon and Schuster (1955). They supplement this 
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material, where necessary, by pamphlets and other 
sources. 

It is felt that these talks, nineteen in number, will 
serve to motivate interest in religion and in the newly 
organized course of Bible study. They also provide an 
outlet for fledgling public speakers and serve to 
acquaint the student body with the variety of religions 
flourishing in America today. The program, thus far, 


has elicited a favorable response from the student 
body. 





At the 41st Commencement of The Rivers 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass., held in 
June 1956, announcement was made by Headmaster 
George Blackwell of challenging long-range plans for 
the school’s future. He stated that the board of 
trustees had for some time been concerned over the 
capacity loading of the school’s physical plant by 
present maximum enrollments, and by the fact that 
the country-day-school-minded parents of the Greater 
Boston region are moving in constantly increasing 
numbers to the western suburbs. Because of these 
factors, the board has decided to move the school 
from its present location in the Chestnut Hill section 
of Brookline to the town of Weston. 

Through the generosity of a friend of the school, 
who wishes to be anonymous, it has been possible to 
secure an ideal site in Weston, comprising thirty-one 
acres on the shore of Nonesuch Pond, in the southwest 
part of the town. Here there will be ample room for a 
new modern schoolhouse and gymnasium, and greatly 
increased playing fields for all sports. According to 
present thinking, there will be at least three football 
fields, three baseball fields, two hockey rinks with 
natural ice located right on the property (not on the 
pond itself), several tennis courts, and ample parking. 
There is also plenty of space for a future activities 
building. 

An ambitious building and development program 
such as this naturally requires a great deal of time 
and effort. Mr. Blackwell said that, in the opinion 
of the Board, the move will take place just as soon as 
sufficient funds become available. Rivers has for 
years had an excellent faculty. With the acquisition 
and development of this spendid location, Rivers 
should soon take its place as an outstanding example 
of what the country day school can and should be in 
this country. 





St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., will again 
have a summer session this year under the direction of 
William M. Schenck, assistant director of admissions 
at the school. His assistant directors will be Jolin 
Rowe Workman, Associate Professor of Classics, 
Brown University, and Bradford F. Herzog, instructor 


in mathematics, Milton Academy. The staff will be 
drawn both from the faculty of St. George’s and from 
other schools. The summer session will operate from 
June 24 to August 16. All the facilities of the school 
are available, providing opportunity and means for 
serious study in a location ideal for summer work. 

The summer session, which is open to qualified 
boys from any school who wish to obtain concrete 
results from a period of summer study, is designed to 
serve three purposes: 


1) To provide thorough instruction in regular 
academic subjects to boys who wish to make up 
scholastic deficiencies or who would profit from review 
to qualify for entrance to St. George’s or other schools. 


2) To give remedial language instruction under 
specially trained personnel for boys who have language 
or reading difficulties. 


3) To develop sound study habits through in- 
dividual attention in the classroom and careful 
supervision of study time. 


Courses aiming at each of these objectives are 
designed for boys in Grades VII through XII. 





With the objective of impressing seniors with their 
responsibility for school life and encouraging self- 
reliance in preparation for college studies, The Sid- 
well Friends School, Washington, D. C. has modi- 
fied and extended honors and privileges for seniors. 
Candidates for graduation who maintain superior or 
above-average academic standing are named to the 
Headmaster’s List at the close of each report period. 
Students so honored at the end of the last report 
period and for a total of four of the six yearly report 
periods may be excused from a final examination at 
the discretion of the teacher of the course. After the 
recent mid-year report period, nineteen of fifty-five 
candidates for graduation were named to the new 
Headmaster’s List, which replaces and greatly broad- 
ens the former “Senior Privileges List.” 

For some years those with “Senior Privileges” — 
candidates for graduation with a “B” average or 
better — have traditionally been excused from super- 
vised study halls. Now all seniors may be excused 
from attendance at supervised study halls if they so 
desire and may go to such areas on the campus as the 
library, the dining hall, the senior recreation room, 
vacant classrooms in the Upper School Building, 
science laboratories, art rooms, or outdoor areas 
within the school grounds. Thus the freedom of 
college is not an altogether new experience if, during 
his senior year, the student assumes greater responsi- 
bility for using his time effectively and for fulfilling 
his obligations in school life. 
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MEETINGS 


The third meeting of the Mid-Hudson Valley 
Independent School Association of principals and 
headmasters was held on February 13 at Ladycliff 
College, Highland Falls, N. Y. The topic for dis- 
cussion was the teaching of religion and morals. 
Sister Mary Philip, principal of Ladycliff Academy, 
outlined the philosophy, methods, and aims of the 
subject as taught in her academy. 

The meeting of April 17 was scheduled for the 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., where the association was established last 
summer. The topic: “The Teaching of Reading,” 
primarily at the secondary school level. 

The host school delegation: Bartlett E. S. Chappell, 
dean of the faculty; Capt. John J. Hunter, head of 
Bard Hall, the Lower School of NYMA; Robert 
Ward, reading specialist; and Dr. Walter A. Preische, 
director of guidance. 





The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
held its forty-first annual meeting on March 19-20, 
1957, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The seven colleges and the forty-two military school 
members were represented by their presidents or 
superintendents. The delegate for New York Mili- 
tary Academy, one of the charter members, was 
Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, Supt. One of the 
aims of the Association, as set forth in Article II of 
the Constitution, is “‘to foster the spirit of patriotism, 
and the cultivating of that splendid type of citizen- 
soldier who loves peace and will even dare to maintain 
it.” 

The theme of the meeting was “Our Academic 
Concern.” Robert H. Pitt, II, director of admissions 
of the University of Pennsylvania, told the meeting in 
detail what the civilian college expects and requires of 
the military secondary school graduate for successful 
admission. In substance Mr. Pitt believes that the 
hourly organization of a boy’s time denies him the 
opportunity to learn how to budget his own time, 
which he must do in college. But he concluded his 
critique with a smile when he stated that three of the 
principal student officers and leaders of the senior class 
at Penn were military school graduates. 

Other speakers were Maj. Robert S. Day, USA, 
director of admissions of USMA, West Point; Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Milton, president of Virginia Military 
Institute; Dr. Raven O. Dodge, dean of studies, 
Admiral Farragut Academy; Dr. Harold M. Smith, 
headmaster, Bordentown Military Institute; and Dr. 
Clarence R. Moll, vice-president, Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College. 


The guest speaker at the annual banquet was the 
Hon. Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, who 
spoke earnestly about the many problems of defense. 
He also admitted that he was no diplomat, and quoted 
one of his friends as follows: “Charlie, we know you are 
no diplomat and no politician, but you don’t have to 
remind us of it so frequently.” Mr. Wilson also 
described a wealthy alumnus who made a substantial 
contribution to his alma mater. In recognition, the 
college bestowed upon him an LL.D. After the 
ceremony, the alumnus was met by his wife, to whom 
he remarked: “You know, my dear, there are not 
many big men left in the world.” His wife replied: 
“You are right, my dear, but there is one less than 
you think.” 





The foreign language teachers of the Elizabeth, 
N. J. public, parochial, and independent schools have 
banded together into an organization to help their 
common cause. The group has chosen the name 
Inter-School Language Teachers’ Association. The 
latest meeting, which concerned itself with the use of 
audio-visual aids in the teaching of foreign languages, 
was at the Benedictine Academy, Elizabeth, where 
Sister Giles, O.S.B., was hostess at tea. 

The discussion itself was led by a panel consisting 
of Sister Marion Francis of St. Patrick’s High 
School, Mrs. Bernice Levenson of Battin High 
School, and Theodore L. Mayhew of The Pingry 
School. Mary DiTrolio of Grover Cleveland Jr. 
High School was moderator. Elizabeth Keiser, 
chairman of the department of foreign languages in 
Elizabeth public schools, presided. 





Under the auspices of Seminars for International 
Understanding, Inc., founded in 1951-52 by Mac- 
Ennis Moore, former secretary of the Educational 
Reconstruction Committee, The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D. C., held its second annual 
seminar February 10 to 12 to give students of the 
senior course in United States history a background 
of first-hand information on world affairs. ‘“Neu- 
trality” was the theme of the three-day lecture and 
discussion series. Domestic and foreign affairs of 
Austria, Egypt, India, Sweden and Yugoslavia were 
reviewed by embassy representatives in half-hour 
lectures, followed by one-hour discussion periods. 

With seminar attendance limited to faculty and 
senior history students, and all sessions closed to the 
press, such free exchange of viewpoints is encouraged 
and such searching questions are brought into the 
discussions that international relations come into far 
sharper focus than can be achieved through indirect 
sources or traditional teaching techniques. Seminars 
for International Understanding held in the Washing- 
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ton area have the added advantage of drawing guest 
speakers from top-flight diplomatic representatives to 
the United States. Sidwell Friends’ 1956-57 program 
included the following speakers from the Washington 
diplomatic missions: Dr. Karl Lichtenecher, press 
attaché of the Austrian Embassy; Dr. Salah El Din 
Tewfik, cultural attaché of the Egyptian Embassy; 
P. V. Srinivasan, assistant information attaché of the 
Embassy of India; Dr. Bjorn Ahlander, cultural 
attaché of the Swedish Embassy; and France Primozic, 
minster of the Yugoslav Embassy. 

The steady growth of Seminars for International 
Understanding over the past six years attests to the 
confidence of participating schools in their value as a 
means of enriching the history curriculum and keeping 
students abreast of international affairs in today’s era 
of rapid change. Most BuLtetin readers are familiar 
with MacEnnis Moore’s original “One World Seminar 
for Schools,” which described occasions when a few 
schools brought groups of students to New York for 
three-day programs devised to bring under study 
“areas of concentration” within the United Nations. 
Mr. Moore currently reports some thirty participating 
schools in the East this year. The most important 
new development, in his opinion, is the rapid growth 
of community interest and of faculty interest at both 
secondary and college levels. In the month of 
November alone, three seminars for adults were held 
under the auspices of Mr. Moore’s growing organ- 
ization: thirty-five member schools of the Long Island 
Social Studies Council held a seminar for their faculties 
at Huntington Junior High School; the faculties of 
forty-five schools and colleges in the northeastern 
area held a seminar at Emma Willard School; and 
schools, colleges, and civic organizations of the states 
of Vermont and Maine held a seminar at Waybury 
Inn, East Middlebury, Vermont. 

Also under Mr. Moore’s auspices, the first session 
of a new type of “‘seminar”’ for social studies teachers 
was held at Sidwell Friends School on November 30. 
Known as “Fridays for Faculties,” these single, two- 
hour sessions concentrate on a single country and a 
single theme, using guest speakers chosen by the same 
criteria as Mr. Moore uses in selecting all seminar 
speakers. 

It is of particular interest at Sidwell Friends that 
Harold M. Curtiss, Jr., former upper school principal, 
is active in the New England area as a member of the 
Board of Directors of Seminars for International 
Understanding, Inc. 





In spite of the most welcome rainy weather, almost 
300 parents and relatives turned out for the first 
Parents’ Weekend on Friday and Saturday, February 


22 and 23, at Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

The program, which began at 5:30 P.M. Friday 
with registration, included supper for the parents and 
their sons, followed by a visiting period with the 
members of the faculty in their classrooms, and finally 
by a basket ball game between the T.M.I. team and a 
team made up of members of the alumni. 

Saturday morning, there was a Battalion Review 
at 9:00, followed by a Coffee at 9:30. At 10:00 
members of the faculty conducted a panel discussion 
on, “The College Admissions Picture.” Addison B. 
Craig, Headmaster of T.M.I., acted as moderator of 
the panel composed of faculty members, Mrs. Hannah 
Willitt, Dr. Edward P. Droste, and Messrs. Russell C. 
Hinote, and F. L. Nemeck. A brief entertainment by 
the Glee Club followed the discussion, and the pro- 
gram was closed with remarks by the Rt. Rev. 
Everett H. Jones, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Texas Military Institute. 





The tenth annual reunion of alumni of The 
Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., will be held at the 
68-year-old school the weekend of May 11-12. 
During the decade since these informal gatherings 
were started, alumni and their wives have shown 
increasing support of the custom. Alumni attending 
have included men from classes as early as ’01 and 
from distances as far as central Europe, when cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

The one brief formal meeting during the reunion 
includes reports by alumni association officers on the 
Alumni Association Scholarships; the achievements of 
their holders; remarks by the committeemen who 
interview candidates; and plans for continuing the 
increase in the number of scholarships maintained by 
annual alumni giving. 








32nd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


PLEASE MARK YOUR CALENDARS NOW! 
THE 32ND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SEC. 
ONDARY EDUCATION BOARD WILL BE HELD 
AT THE HOTEL STATLER IN NEW YORK ON FRI- 
DAY AND SATURDAY, MARCH7 AND 8, 1958. 














REFRESHER COURSE FOR MUSIC EDUCATORS 


The SEB Music Committee and Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., are jointly sponsoring a three-day 
seminar on Music on July 19, 20, and 21 at Wesleyan. 
Alfred Mann, head of the music department of Newark 
College of Rutgers University, will be in charge of the 
chamber music and orchestra, and Iva Dee Hiatt of Smith 
College, will direct the choral work. The rest of the faculty 
will be announced later. 

Notices are being sent directly to SEB member schools. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The appointment, effective June 30, of William D. Codding- 
ton ’29 as director of development at Berkshire School, 
Sheffield, Mass., has been announced by Headmaster John F. 
Godman. Mr. Coddington will carry on the program organized 
over the past three and a half years by Rowan A. Wakefield ’38, 
the first director of Berkshire’s Development Program. Mr. 
Wakefield plans to leave the school at the end of the current 
school year. 





Henry J. Colbath, beloved track coach and head of the 
science department at The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., for 
many years, died last November 25 after a short illness. Coming 
straight to The Hill from Bowdoin in 1910, Mr, Colbath served 
in many capacities for the next forty-six years with only one 
break — in 1918 when he joined the army. 

As track coach he developed five members of U. S. Olympic 
teams as well as a host of college record holders. During his 
tenure as head of the science department, the science curriculum 
was more than doubled and a splendid modern science building 
was erected in memory of The Hill alumnus, Harry Elkins 
Widener. To Henry Colbath are dedicated the books in the 
science library, and a new lecture room was presented in his 
honor. Last month the Henry J. Colbath Chair of Science was 
endowed by a grateful alumnus. 

But, in the words of Headmaster Edward T. Hall, Henry 
Colbath “built his own monument into the school he loved so 
well.” ‘I never knew a man,” Mr. Hall said, ‘“‘more wholesomely 
and whole-heartedly devoted to a school than Henry Colbath 
was to The Hill.” 

Mr. Colbath officially retired from his teaching duties in 
1953, assuming the position of alumni office director and retaining 
his post as Director of The Hill Summer Session at Wolfeboro, 
N. H. 

In three generations of Hill boys Henry Colbath’s rare spirit 
and abundant love of life are still abroad in the land. 





John H. Cooper, headmaster of The Kinkaid School, 
Houston, Texas, has been elected president of the Independent 
Schools Association of the Southwest. The second president of 
the association, he assumed his duties at its second annual 
convention in San Antonio on March 29 and 30. 





Thompson D. Grant, headmaster of the Morristown 
School, Morristown, N. J., has announced the appointment of 
John H. Burke as alumni secretary. 

Mr. Burke, who has been at the school for the past fifteen 
years, attended Colby College and Columbia University and 
several coaching clinics at various universities. He had taught 
and coached at Vermont Academy, the University of Vermont, 
and Carteret School before coming to Morristown. At Morris- 
town, he has taught lower school mathematics and social studies, 
and has been athletic director since his coming in 1942. Several 
fine teams have taken the field under his direction, and because of 
his popularity as athletic director, it was felt that he was ideally 
suited for the position. He assumes his duties immediately. 





Dr. Edward M. Gordon assumed the position of Psychologist 
at Rhodes School, New York City, at the opening of the 
February term. 

During the past year, Dr. Gordon has been an instructor 
at the Educational Clinic at Hunter College, He received his 





education at Reed College, CCNY (B.S.S., magna cum laude), 
Yale (M.S. and Ph.D.). He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and all major psychological associations, and has had a varied 
career in his field, including work in the Yale Child Study Center 
Clinic and Psychiatric Hospital, the VA Hospital in West Haven, 
Conn., and Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, where he was 
Staff Psychologist. 





Friends and students of Thomas W. Leydon, English teacher 
at Rivers Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass., for 
thirty-one years, will be sorry indeed to learn of his forced 
retirement because of ill health. Mr. Levdon served Rivers 
faithfully and well over the years and endeared himself to all 
those who came under his tutelage. 

At present he is residing with his son, Tom, Jr., in Orlando, 
Florida, but he expects to be back at his home in Waban this 
summer. 

In his letter of resignation, Mr. Leydon expressed his regret 
in not being able to continue on the faculty at Rivers and his 
desire to be remembered to all his friends 





Owen E. MacBride, member of The Thacher School, 
Ojai, Calif., faculty from 1920 until his retirement in 1953, died 
at his home in Ojai, Calif., on February 19, 1957. 








1957-1958 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1958. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. Rules governing 
the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL But te- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Butvetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Otive Day Bramuatt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


SOCIAL CONDUCT 


“Shall liquor be served to teen-agers?” ‘Should 
smoking be permitted?’ “What time should we be 
home from dates?” ‘“‘What about blind dates?” 
Such questions were considered by a faculty-student 
committee of The Packer Collegiate Institute in 
working out a standard for social conduct for teen- 
agers, and the resulting code was distributed then 
among all students and parents in the high school 
division and the eighth grade at Packer. 

The code is the result of several years of work by 
the committee, who circulated questionnaires among 
the students, parents, and faculty. The revised code, 
recently released, gives standards for teen-age social 
activities at home, on dates, at dances, and other 
activities outside the home. The problems of smoking 
and drinking are included within the code. 

The Chairman of the committee which formulated 
the standards was Greta L. Osborne of Brooklyn. 
Other members of the committee represented the 
faculty and the students. 

The code is printed below: 

A Standard 
of 
Social Conduct for Teen-Agers 
I. Social Activities 

A. At Home 

1. Whenever possible, parties should be planned in 
advance. Sometimes boredom and confusion lead to 
mischief. 

2. Parents should be at home and available during 
parties. They should permit no crashing. They 
should require proper conduct of all present. They 
should see that parties end at the appointed hour. 

3. In general, from Monday through Thursday, there 
should be no family entertaining where school-age 
children are expected to be present throughout. 

4. In the interests of better study at home, on school 
nights the telephone should be used as little as 
possible, and then only for school business. 


B. Elsewhere 

1. Of course, when school is in session, from Monday 
through Thursday, there should be no social activity 
for students. (This does not apply to regular church, 
choir, or Scout activities.) 

2. Definite hours appropriate to the age group should be 
agreed upon. 
Suggested: 


Grades 9 and 10 Grades 11 and 12 


Formal dances 12:00 1:00 
Informal dances 12:00 12:00 
Home parties 11:30 12:00 
General dating 11:30 12:30 


Note 1: The hours listed for general dating are for 
arrival home; the others given are for termi- 
nation of the affair. 


Note 2: Hours for eighth graders should definitely be 
earlier than for grades 9 and 10. 

Note 3: Beacuse of conditions in the city, it is recom- 
mended that after early evening none of the 
younger people go home except in a group or 
in the company of parents or some other 
responsible adult. 

3. Before going out, young people should always tell 
their parents their destination. Where necessary, 
consent must of course have been obtained beforehand. 

4. They and their parents should agree on a time for 
return home that would include transportation. 

5. Before leaving on a date, the boy should inquire when 
the girl is expected home and then see that the agreed- 
upon hour is observed. Late meandering is a danger- 
ous habit. 

6. No one is to attend a party to which he or she has not 
been invited. 


C. Everywhere 
There should be observance of proper manners and dress. 


II. Special problems 


A. Blind dates 
First blind dates should be either double or home dates, 
and the introducer should be well known to you. 


B. Sororities 
1. This school has always disassociated itself from the 
sororities and now suggests that parents seriously 
consider the wisdom of their daughters’ joining. 
2. The social activities of sororities should be as care- 
fully supervised as any others. 


C. Drinking 
No one has the right to serve alcoholic beverages to other 
people’s children. To serve beer or liquor to high school 
boys and girls who are guests in your home is considered 
improper and unwise. It creates a situation they are too 
young to handle with poise and good judgment. 
D. Smoking 
1. When parents think their children are old enough to 
smoke, they should seriously consider the question of 
health. Smoking in years of rapid growth is especially 
harmful and may seriously jeopardize later health. 


2. Proper places and times for smoking should also be 
pointed out. The street, the dance floor, the homes 
of non-smokers— and wherever no ash trays are 
supplied — are unsuitable. 


3. Younger students should remember that their smoking 
in public places could reflect unfavorably on their 
school as well as on themselves. 


4. The question of the suitability of offering cigarettes to 
teen-aged guests should be considered. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
The mid-winter issue of the bulletin of Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., was dedicated to Marion 
King Evans of the Class of 1902, who is this year 
celebrating her fortieth year as alumnae registrar. 
Much of the success of the Lincoln School Alumnae 
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Association, formerly the Lincoln School Club, is due 
to the devoted service of Miss Evans. 





The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is in 
the process of converting its former physical education 
building into a new library, which will be ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1957. In addition to a reading 
room seating fifty-five persons and a mezzanine with 
study carrels and small tables for fifteen more, the 
main floor will include a seminar room and an office 
with adjoining workroom for the librarians. In the 
basement will be a projection room for the showing of 
films and slides, a music appreciation room, an art 
area, and two small classrooms. 





Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, Littleton, 
N. H., is cooperating with the Littleton Public 
Library in presenting a series of free public meetings 
devoted to the appreciation of music. The course 
meets every Wednesday evening and is being con- 
ducted by Richard E. Bennett, the school’s director 
of music. In participating in this local activity, 


Saint Mary’s, an Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
is putting into practice its belief that it has an obli- 
gation to its community. 





Fanny Bradshaw, instructor in speech and drama 
at The Spence School in New York City, was 
recently elected a member of the board of governors 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in Stratford-on- 
Avon. This signal honor was conferred upon Miss 
Bradshaw in recognition of her tireless efforts to 
foster an appreciation and understanding of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

Proposed by Mrs. John Evans of Shottery and 
seconded by Sir Barry Jackson, Miss Bradshaw shares 
with Mrs. August Belmont the distinction of being 
one of only two American women so honored. The 
school granted Miss Bradshaw extended leave after 
the Christmas holiday. In January she flew to 
England to attend her first of four governors’ meet- 
ings held each year. She plans to return to Stratford 
in June, when Queen Elizabeth II will visit the 
Shakespeare theatre for the first time. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, WerNeER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PENMANSHIP PROGRAM 


Educators will agree that penmanship is becoming 
a lost art. Gibbons Hall School for Boys, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, noticing the decline of and 
contempt for good handwriting, has re-emphasized the 
basic skills necessary for proper ease and legibility in 
writing. It has found that the procedures insisted 
upon in penmanship class (if there is one) are not 
carried over into the other classes. Therefore, good 
posture, proper slant, etc. do not become habitual. 

To insure integration of the skills of penmanship 
the school has felt that all the teachers should insist 
on the same procedures (those of Zaner-Bloser) in 
penmanship class and in all other classes. Thus 
automatic habits will be formed, insuring correct 
posture, and proper holding of pen or pencil. These 
techniques will make note-taking easier and increase 
speed and legibility in writing examinations. 

Further, it was seen that mere practice of letter 
formation was not enough. Pupils had to see that the 
oval group, for example, was not an isolated detail, 
but had its practical application in the writing of any 
subject. To demonstrate the value of letter forma- 
tions, quotations or excerpts with a moral tone were 
chosen. 

After the groups were practiced a number of times, 


UInstructor, March 1957. 


depending on the boy’s ability, the student then 
copied the quotations. Whenever possible, references 
illustrating the group being studied were used. 

Why choose excerpts with a moral tone? ‘Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks,” and 
it may be added, “The man acts.” If a boy copies a 
passage for five days, it becomes a part of him. Thus 
the boy’s memory is developed along wholesome and 
helpful lines. The correlation of penmanship with 
moral guidance is an aid in moments of temptation. 
If a boy is tempted to establish false values, the words, 
“Remember, man, that thou art dust and unto dust 
thou shalt return,” may deter him from error. 

A further outcome of this year’s experiment is the 
supplying of ideas for English composition work. 
The boys have incorporated some of the thoughts into 
their written English. This is an outcome undreamed 
of; it is a rich reward for the effort and the time which 
the faculty members at Gibbons Hall have put into 
this penmanship project. 


But How? 


Throughout the years penmanship companies have 
been collecting teaching aids, perfecting methods, and 
stimulating interest. Educational journals have pre- 
sented descriptive articles showing simple penmanship 
methods in a clear manner.! 
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At Gibbons Hall the faculty is greatly indebted to 
the Zaner-Bloser Company for its varied and helpful 
materials. If you are like many teachers, poorly- 
equipped to teach penmanship, Zaner-Bloser will pro- 
vide a correspondence course in writing. (There is no 
reason then for any teacher to say, “How can I teach 
penmanship, when my writing is poor; even worse 
than that of many of my pupils?” 

Each Gibbons Hall faculty member uses Dr. 
Frank Freeman’s “Guide to the Teaching of Penman- 
ship.” In each class there is posted a handwriting 
chart, which enables the teacher to evaluate the 
child’s penmanship at a definite grade level. Children 
can compare their writing with the models and see 
their own deficiencies and capabilities in letter 
formation. 

In addition to these general aids, each boy at 
Gibbons Hall has a manila folder into which he places, 
each week, a specimen of his writing. The boy can 
gauge his growth in legibility by examining the papers 
in the folder. Moreover the folder serves as a satis- 
factory guide to the teacher when averaging marks 
for a penmanship grade. 

To encourage and maintain good penmanship at 
Gibbons Hall certificates for improvement will be 
awarded this year. This recognition of effort and 
achievement at the final assembly will show the 
students and the parents the importance of good 
penmanship. 


BUILDING AND FUND RAISING 


At a special parents’ meeting on February 25, the 
trustees of the Bell School in Lake Forest, IIl., 
announced the purchase of the Marston house and 
ten-acre tract. This property is located in central 
Lake Forest, less than one-half mile from the present 
school site. 

The trustees also outlined plans for the develop- 
ment of the new property and the construction of 
additional classroom space. The cost of the entire 
program is estimated at $300,000, of which $215,000 
has been received or pledged. The school expects to 
be in operation at its new location in September, 1958. 





Having moved into a new building in September of 
1952, Belvidere School of Lowell, Mass., found it 
necessary to add two new rooms this year. Plans 
are now under way to further develop the athletic 
field this summer, for which the pupils are in the 
process of raising a mile of pennies. 





Parents of the Crane Country Day School in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., are busily engaged in pre- 
parations for the annual Spring Carnival which is 
held each year for the benefit of the scholarship fund. 


Approximately $2,000. is raised each year. The dedi- 
cation of the new auditorium took place March 15. 
Two new classrooms are to be added this summer in 
order to take care of the increased enrollment which 
has doubled within the last three years. 





Ground was broken on Tuesday, March 12, for an 
addition to the Memorial Sports Building at Eagle- 
brook School, Deerfield, Mass. 

The gift of a parent, T. M. Evans of Greenwich, 
Conn., the $45,000 structure will house much needed 
locker and shower rooms, which will replace the in- 
adequate facilities presently located in the basement 
of the Schoolhouse 200 yards away. The removal of 
the showers and lockers in the Schoolhouse will in turn 
provide storage space that the school sorely lacks. 

The first spadeful of earth was turned over by C. 
Thurston Chase, Headmaster. 





The trustees of Pine Point School in Stonington, 
Conn., have issued their first annual formal report, 
A Year Of Progress, for distribution to parents, alumni, 
donors, friends of the school, and the press. 

It explains the sources of income with which the 
present seven-classroom building was built; lists salary 
schedules, operating expenses, and tuition income for 
this year as compared to last year; and has paragraphs 
devoted to the school’s placement of graduates, and 
its parents and alumni associations. 

Also included, with a picture of the building, is a 
report from headmaster Alan N. Houghton which 
outlines improvements made during the year in the 
strengthening of the curriculum, development of 
extra-curricular activities, and the furtherance of 
community relations through a program of extra- 
mural athletics with public schools. 





The graduating class of June 1957, St. Edmund’s 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., is in part made up of the 
first students to be enrolled in the nursery class when 
the academy was founded. Since its founding, in 
September 1947, with classes of nursery, kindergarten, 
and first grade, the academy has grown to include the 
primary-elementary grades, through the eighth grade. 

In recognition of this graduating class and the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the academy, the 
board of trustees will initiate a Building Fund Drive. 
This drive will have as its chief objective the paying 
off of the remaining indebtedness ($64,500) on the new 
building which the academy has occupied since 
February 1955. The additional amount raised during 
the drive will be used to further the general educational 
facilities of the academy. 

J. Mabon Childs, Chairman, indicates the drive 
period to be April 24 through June 7. 
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The final day of the drive coincides with graduation 
day, and at this time the results of the campaign will 
be announced to the students, parents, and friends of 
the academy. 





St. Edmund’s Academy has recently completed 
the remodeling and redecorating of the gymnasium, 
which the academy has the privilege of using, in the 
adjoining parish house of the Church of the Redeemer. 

Money for the project was made available by 
friends of the academy, foundations, and proceeds 
from benefits sponsored by the academy room mothers. 
The benefits took various forms and resulted in what 
was virtually an all-student, all-parent effort. This 
had many far-reaching results in interest and concern 
for the academy. The sum raised was $4,000, to which 
was added $5,000 given by the Mudge Foundation. 

The remodeling included an office for the athletic 
director, individual steel lockers and locker room, 
lavatory, shower stalls, plastic tile floor, acoustical 
ceiling, light fixtures, and ventillating fans in the 
gymnasium, and the painting of all the walls in the 
area. Additional sports equipment was also acquired 
through the good offices of parents and friends. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


On March 8 the Parents’ Council of the Belvidere 
School in Lowell, Mass., held its annual dinner and 
panel discussion. It proved to be just as popular as 
the previous meetings. 

Donald B. Prentice of the University Council of 
Yale University and Director and Treasurer of the 
Scientific Research Society of America, acted as 
moderator, and William G. Saltonstall, Headmaster 
of The Phillips Exeter Academy, William B. Ely III, 
Headmaster of Fairfield Country Day School, Mary 
E. Chase, Vice President and Director of Admissions 
of Wellesley College, and Helen L. Eveleth, Head- 
mistress of this school, made up the panel which 
discussed “What the Secondary and Elementary 
Schools Can Do for Each Other.” 

Guests from neighboring schools, besides the 
speakers, were Dr. and Mrs. John Kemper of Andover, 
Hart Fessenden of The Fessenden School, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rogen Fenn of The Fenn School, Samuel Hazard 
of the Middlesex School, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Harding, Pike School, Andover, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren Colby of Browne and Nichols School. 





Mrs. Catherine A. Pasztory, instructor in the 
history of art, and Mme. Marcelle Desme, instructor 
in French, at the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were invited to talk to the Eighth 
Grade class in American history. Mrs. Pasztory, who 
received her Ph.D from the University of Budapest, 


discussed her native country Hungary, giving a vivid 
picture of its people, its geography, and its history, 
especially during the second World War. Mme. 
Desme discussed the problems that France had to 
cope with during the Nazi invasion and occupation. 
The personal reactions and comments made by both 
speakers helped the students to gain a broader under- 
standing of Europe’s problems. 





Saint David’s School in New York City will open 
an eighth grade for the first time in the fall of 1957. 





Saint David’s School has recently been host to 
the well known American painter, Gregorio Presto- 
pino, who held a series of conferences with the boys of 
the sixth and seventh grade art classes. 

Mr. Prestopino talked with the boys about painting 
and painted a picture under their critical scrutiny. 
As a culmination of the series Mr. Prestopino col- 
laborated with the boys in painting a mural in the 


Study Hall. 





St. Edmund’s Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., gave 
for the second time a traditional pageant depicting 
the life of its patron saint, Saint Edmund, martyr, the 
young king who would not compromise. 

Research for the material was done by the acade- 
my’s chaplain, The Rev. Dr. Hugh S. Clark. Dr. 
Clark is rector of the Church of the Redeemer, which 
adjoins the academy. 

The pageant was written and directed by H. 
Meredith Palmer, a student in the drama department 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology. He was assisted 
in the production by Saul Swimmer as narrator and 
William Rogers in charge of lighting effects, and 
students in the drama department of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Mothers of the students were largely responsible 
for the devising of costumes and properties as well as 
the robing of the players for the performance. 

The cast of characters was confined to the students 
of the upper school. The role of Edmund was played 
by two boys; Edmund as a boy by a fifth grade 
student, and Edmund as an adult by an eighth grade 
student. 

The pageant enacted in the chancel of the church 
was deeply moving. Its story has meaning for the 
students and reflects the Christian concepts upon 
which the academy is founded. 





On Kindergarten Day, April 24, The Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C., was host to 
representatives of all kindergartens and nursery 
schools in the Washington area. Mrs. Ottis Peterson, 
Director of the Kindergarten Department, organized 
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the 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. open house in response to 
requests to visit and observe The Sidwell Friends 
School’s program for boys and girls four and five 
years of age. 

In addition to observation of the kindergarten and 
transition classes at work and play, the day’s program 
included a seminar discussion on the theme, “Kinder- 
garten: A Vital Phase of the School Experience,” 
followed by a tour of the school’s campus and build- 
ings, and lunch served “A la kindergarten” in the 
dining room of the Kindergarten Building. Partici- 
pating in the days’s program were Mrs. Peterson and 
Headmaster Robert S. Lyle; the kindergarten depart- 
ment’s staff of seven teachers; Elizabeth Dougherty 


and Mrs. Henrik Luykx, teachers of first grade; Mrs. 
Frederick Jaspersen, director of the language training 
department; and Mrs. Marcel J. Moreau, reading 
specialist in charge of Sidwell Friends School’s year- 
old “preventive” reading program for children in the 
primary grades with anticipated problems in learning 
to read by the usual classroom methods. 

Of especial interest were the orientation of parents 
and children for the first school experience, the lan- 
guage training department’s screening of children five 
years of age with predictable language blocks, and the 
Sidwell Friends School’s ten-year-old transition class 
to bridge the gap between the traditional kindergarten 
year and first grade with its academic challenges. 


THE CENTER FOR INFORMATION ON 
AMERICA, INC. 


A grant from the Ford Foundation, over a five- 
year period, is enabling the Center for Information 
on America, a non-profit educational organization 
with headquarters at Washington, Connecticut, to 
extend its publications program, particularly with 
regard to VITAL ISSUES, the Center’s monthly 
discussion guides familiar to many preparatory schools 
throughout the United States. The purpose of these 
guides is not to offer a point of view but to present 
objectively the significant facts and backgrounds 
underlying current questions that concern our country 
and its people. Recent titles included “American 
Democracy: What’s the Value of Voting?”’, “Political 
Party Platforms: What Use Are They?’, “The Puzzle 
of Prosperity: What Can We Do to Safeguard Our 
Economic Well-Being?”’, and “Automation: What’s 
Ahead?” The January, 1957, VITAL ISSUE is 
“The Middle East: What Are the Long-Range Pro- 
blems Involved?” The guides are produced in con- 
sultation with an Editorial Advisory Committee 
consisting of Dr. James W. Fesler, Professor of 
Government, Yale University; Dr. Kent Roberts 
Greenfield, Chief Historian, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Allan Nevins, Professor of 
American History, Columbia University; and Dr. 
Robert E. Spiller, Chairman of the Department of 
American Civilization, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Council Member of the American Studies Asso- 
ciation, a national society for the study of American 
civilization. 


The Center’s broad purpose is to further the 
knowledge and understanding of America by Ameri- 


cans through publications, radio, films, television, 
and study sessions. For development of its other 
programs, aside from VITAL ISSUES, additional 
funding and grants are currently being sought, with 
emphasis on proposed summer seminars in American 
Studies. Of particular interest to preparatory schools 
should be a projected series of summer conferences in 
American Studies to be participated in by outstanding 
secondary school students drawn from each state. In 
the words of the Preliminary Report on the teenage 
sessions, June, 1956, the plan “. . . proposes to give 
to high school students an opportunity to delve into 
a segment of our American heritage, learn about it 
intensively in adult language, and proceed to sum up 
the pressing problems of our times from a new vantage 
point and with a broader perspective.” As the Fore- 
word to the Report remarks, “In the field of curricular 
development alone, such sessions, unimpeded by the 
formal requirements of the regular school year, could 
have far-reaching influence. They could make a 
contribution to education in general, to a better 
understanding of America, and to the cause of good 
citizenship.” 


Appropriately, the pilot session for this series, 
according to current plans, is to be held at The 
Gunnery, Washington, Connecticut, where much of 
the experimental work leading to the establishment of 
the Center was carried out. The first President of 
the Board of Trustees was Ogden Miller, Headmaster 
of The Gunnery. Present Chairman of the Center’s 
Board is the Honorable Carroll C. Hincks, Judge of 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLvetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 














WANTED — TEACHERS 


If you are interested in teaching in an outstanding 
private secondary school in the Midwest, class average 13, 
pupil load 52, answer this advertisement. Strictly college 
preparatory, screened enrollment, good salary, excellent 
living accommodations. Eight years minimum teaching 
experience necessary. All replies confidential. 


Box 3140 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





Write to: 

















HEADMISTRESS WISHES TO BECOME TEACHER 


Headmistress of independent elementary coed day 
school wishes to drop some of her responsibility and 
transfer to assist in similar school. Could teach kinder- 
garten and grades 3 through 7. Twenty-five years as 
headmistress. New England preferred. 

This move would provide opening for young man to 
become headmaster of school she is leaving — 50 miles 
from Boston. 


Please write to: Box 6810 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 


Milton 86, Mass. 





FRENCH TEACHER AVAILABLE 


M. A., graduate work in Europe, 15 years’ experience 
CEEB preparation. Male, 49, single. Coach football, 
hockey, tennis: varsity level. Rundormitory. Credentials 
sent upon request. 





Box 7090 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 























WANTED — TEACHER FOR SWITZERLAND 


Are you interested in teaching English, history, and 
possibly science at a Swiss boarding school for high school 
girls near Lausanne with winter term in the Alps for at 
least one year starting September 1957? Write giving 
detailed past experience, references, and photograph. 


Write to: 
Box 9328 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Mass. 





SUMMER COTTAGE FOR SALE 


Penobscot Bay, Maine. Ideal for quiet restful vaca- 
tion for professional people yet with nearby activities for 
the young. Pine panelled cottage built by present owner, 
a schoolmaster, three bedrooms, bath, located on wooded 
point, 500 feet shore, 214 acres. Beautiful environment 
and view. Excellent sailing. Golf. $9,500. 


Box 75 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 
































TEACHER SEEKS POSITION 
TEACHER, male, 31, eager to return to Boston to 
attend graduate school, wishes position in Boston area day 
school beginning Fall Term 1957; English-History, assist 
Remedial Reading; five years’ experience boarding and day 
school combining elementary and secondary levels, three 
summers tutoring individuals and small groups. 





Please reply to: 
Box 5707 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Mass. 





WANTED — SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTOR 
Laguna Blanca School, a coeducational, college pre- 
paratory, country day school in Santa Barbara, California, 
desires an instructor with experience in Mathematics 
through Trigonometry and Laboratory Sciences. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Please include educational back- 
ground and a current photograph with initial application. 
Write to: J. Samuel Rugg, Headmaster 
Laguna Blanca School 
Hope Ranch Park 
Santa Barbara, California 


























HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced administrator with private boarding 
school background as Director of Studies, Administrative 
Dean, and Assistant Headmaster desires Headmaster’s 
position in private school, either boarding or day; boys or 
coed; military or non-military, effective June, 1957. 

Write to: Box 55 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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Name of New Teacher 


Margaret Anderson 


Jean Armstrong 


Edith Arndt (Mrs.) 


Barbara Feldman 
Daty Healey 


Ingeborg Lorenz (Mrs.) 


Katherine Schumacher (Mrs.) 
Ellen Stern (Mrs.) 
Margaret Stern (Mrs.) 


Gertrude T. Suydam (Mrs.) 
Lauralee Tuttle (Mrs.) 


Elisabeth Whittelsey (Mrs.) 


Norman Zierold 


Charles Binnicker, Jr. 


Alma D. Hulse 


Roger Lane 

Sanford Robinson 
Madge Marie Rockwell 
Susan W. Sinclair 


Wilbur Thiel 


The Rev. John A. Cranston, Jr. 


FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 


1956-1957 


Degrees and Colleges 


(These names were received too late for the November issue.) 


Subjects 


(The Brearley School, New York City) 


A.B., Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College; 
M.A., Sarah Lawrence 


A.B., Univ. of California; 


M.A., Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Licence d’ Anglais, Dijon; 
Bryn Mawr 


A.B., Barnard; 

Art Students League 

A.B., Lake Erie; 

M.A., Teachers College, Columbia 
A.B., Smith College 


A.B., Radcliffe 

A.B., Wellesley; 

Bank Street College; Teachers College, 
Columbia 


A.B., Sarah Lawrence 
A.B., Vassar; 


Columbia 
B.S., Wheelock 


A.B., Harvard; 
M.A., Univ. of Iowa 


rhythms, 
dance 


dramatics 


French 


art studio 
assistant 


sewing for 
dramatics 


English 


sewing 
mathematics 


mathematics, 
science 


rhythms 


Latin 


Class II 


French, 
German 


(Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn.) 


B.A., Univ. of the South; 
M.A., Fla. State Univ. 


lowa State Teachers College 
B.A., Yale 


B.A., Williams 


B.A., Wells; 

B.A., Univ. of Mich. 

B.S., National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. 

B.A., Univ. of Wisconsin; 

M.M., Union Theological Seminary 


Latin 


nursery 
mathematics, 
history 
languages, 
English 
Lower School 


Lower School 


music 


(The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.) 


A.B., Brown 
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Chaplain, 
English, 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Miss Hewitt’s Classes 


The Baldwin School; 
Bryn Mawr College; 
The Brearley School 


National College of 
Education, Evanston, III. 

The Greenwood School; 
St. Katherine’s School; 
Public School, Marlboro, 
Vt.; Marlboro College, 
Marlboro, Vt. 

The Lenox School 


Castle Day Nursery School; 
The Woods School 


Rye Country Day School; 
The Spence School; Dalton 
Schools; Mary A. Burnham 
School 

The Ossining Children’s 
Center; The Brearley School 

Universities of Bordeaux and 
Paris; University High 
School, Ilowas City, Iowa; 
U. S. Navy 


Florida State Univ. 


Iowa Public Schools 


Pine Cobble School 


Univ. of Mich. 
Elementary School 


Henry St. Settlement 


Lakefield Prepatory School; 
Sisters of St. Mary Hospital 
for Children 





Name of New Teacher 


Paul Anthony Furrer 


Alexander Jovicevich 


Alexander M. MacFarlane, Jr. 


Bruce Hamilton Palmar 


William A. Roblyer 


Pierre Ullman 


F. Roy Willis 


Robert G. Wolverton 


Wayne Barton 


Edward A. De Windt 


Hazel Ejichstadt 


E, William Pedder 


Joseph J. Richert 


Richard Devine 


Carl A. Schneider 


Peter B. Sprague 


Donald D. Steele 


Henry C. Daly 


Finn Hornum 


Harriett D. Hughes 
Frederick James, Jr. 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 
A.B., Princeton mathematics 
B.S., M.A., Columbia; French 
Certificate Sorbonne, Paris 
Wesleyan English 
A.B., Williams; English 
Ecole D’Etude Littéraires, Nice, France; 

Universidad de Madrid, Spain 

Ph.B., Univ. of Chicago; guidance 

B.D., Hartford Theological Seminary; 

B.L.S., Columbia University; 

M.A., New York Univ.; 

D.Ed., (in process) New York Univ. 

B.A., Yale; French 

A.M., Columbia 

A.B., Kings College, Cambridge; history 

B.A., London University 

B.A., Harvard Latin, 
music 


(The Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif.) 


B.S., Univ. of Fla.; math. 
B.A., Principia 


B. of Ch.E., Univ. of Mich.; physics, 

M.S., Washington Univ. math, 

B.M., College of Music, Cincinnati music 

B.A., Economics, Univ. of Maine English, 
Amer. hist., 
government 

B.A., Principia; biology 


M.S., Cornell 


(Emerson School, Exeter, N. H.) 


B.S., M.S., Curry College English, 
writing 

A.B., Panzer; history, 

B.S., Springfield; math. 

N.Y.U.; 

Columbia 

Lemania College (Certificate) French, 

(Switzerland); science 

Bowdoin College 

A.B., Bowdoin English, 
history 


(The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa.) 


B.A., M.A., Pennsylvania French, Spanish 


Univ. of Copenhagen; 
M.A., Haverford 

B.S., in Ed., Northwestern 
B.A., Duke 


grade school 


kindergarten 
grade school 
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Previous Teaching Experience 


Indian River School; 
Morristown School; 
Princeton University; 
Hun School 


Worcester School 


Business 


Yale; New York University; 
Trinity 


Darrow School; Exeter; 
Winchester College, Eng- 
land; Sherbourne School, 
England 

Columbus High School, 
Boston 


Principia H. S., St. Louis 


Principia H. S., St. Louis, and 
College; in Japan for govt. 
as chemical engineer 

Leelanau; Principia H. S., St. 
Louis 

Public Schools of Maine and 
Conn. 


George Junior Republic 


Medway, Mass. 
public schools 
N.J. public schools; 
Lawrence Park; Hackley 
School; Thornton Donovan 


Randolph, Mass. 
public schools 


Episcopal; Sorbonne; Hunter 
College H.S.; Phila. school 


system 








Name of New Teacher 


John D. Kistler 
Jane Shallcross 


K. Graeme Menzies 


William E. Ackley 


Mary F. Conroy 
Joy Archer 
Rina Bavaresco 


Barbara Butler 


Elizabeth Murdock 


Elizabeth Parsons 
Mary Wilhelm 


Peter Ceccotti 


Mrs. Mildred Welch Frost 


Adriana Lewis 


Mrs. Evelyn Gibbs Rogers 


Mrs. Janett S. Scarrow 


Willis F. Abbey 


Stuart Chase 


Edmonia (Mrs. Stuart) Chase 


Nancy Stocklin 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


B.A., Duke 
B.S., in Ed., Pennsylvania 


grade school 
first grade 


(Gilman School, Baltimore, Md.) 
A.B., Washington College history 


(Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H.) 
B.S., Towson State Teachers College public speaking, 


dramatics 


(Indian Mountain School, Lakeville, Conn.) 
Wheelock English 


(The Kent School, Englewood, Colorado) 
B.S., Skidmore 
B.A., Creighton U.; 
M.A., Western Reserve 
B.A., Middlebury; French 
M.A., Yale 
B.A., Smith; 
Shady Hill Apprentice 
B.A., Smith history, English 
B.S., Washington U.; science 
M.S., Denver U. 


physical ed. 
Spanish, French 


3rd, 4th grades 


(The Kinkaid School, Houston, Tex.) 
A.B., Univ. of California; 
M.A., Mass. Institute of Technology; 
Longy School of Music; 
New England Conservatory of Music 


physics, 
chemistry 


(The Mary A. Burnham School for Girls, Northampton, Mass.) 


A.B., Mount Holyoke College; English 

Springfield College 

B. Ph., Siena Heights College Spanish 
for Women; 

Smith College 

B.A., Northwestern Univ.; history 

M.A., Univ. of Mass.; 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

A.B., Radcliffe College; history 

M.Fd., Boston Univ. 


(New Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Conn.) 


B.M., Hartt College of Music; 
Oberlin; 
Connecticut State Teachers College 


Sixth grade — all 
subjects 


(North Country School, Lake Placid, N. Y.) 
A.B., Williams social studies, 
English, 

sports 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Latin 
Art Students League of N. Y.; 
Academy Fine Arts, Rome, Italy 


art and ceramics 
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Previous Teaching Experience 


Merion School; 
Cynwyd School; 


Wynnewood Road School; 


Bryn Mawr School 


Gilman School 


Litchfield School 


Park School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brownell Hall, Omaha 


Kents Hill School, Maine 


Park School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Park School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Univ. of Colorado; 
Oregon State College 


Arlington (Mass.) 
Academy of Music; 
Mass. Institute 
of Technology; 
private lessons 
(instrumental) 


Holyoke and Springfield 
public schools 


Puerto Rico, dept. of 


education; St. Johnsbury 


Academy 
Loomis; Chaffee; 

Hadley-Luzerne Schools; 

Spelman College 


Hartford, Conn, 
public schools 


Holderness; Kent 


Kents Hill, Maine 


Own studio, Rome, Italy 





Name of New Teacher 


Elinor H. Gardner 


Terrell Gardner 
Alan Goodyear 
Joan Goodyear 
Reginald Hannaford 
Charles W. Hutton 
Richard Lee 


Edna P. Legg 


Sam Legg 


Esther Mall 
Paul Moses 


Jeanne Brooks Carritt 
Dorothy Jarman 


Kathleen Noble 


Sydney Clapp Ramey 


Donald Risley 


George Wilcox 


Frances Ryder Zwanzig 


Frederick L. DiMuccio 


Carl S. Fudge, Jr. 


Degrees and Colleges 


Subjects 


(Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 


A.B., Wilson 


A.B., Antioch 


B.S., Springfield College, Mass. 


math., science 


math., physics 


general science, 


physical ed. 
B.S., Springfield College, Mass. health, 
physical ed. 
A.B., Harvard English, 
religion 
A.B., College of Wooster; science 


A.M., Ohio State 


B.A., Drew Univ.; 
M.A., Wesleyan 


A.B., Swarthmore; 
M.A., Univ. of Pa. 


A.B., Yale 


B.A., and B.T., Punjab Univ. 
A.B., Haverford 


(Park School of Baltimore) 
B.A., Oberlin; 


English, Latin, 


religion 


French 


French, Spanish 


math., library 


Latin, art 


appreciation 


science, 
M.A., Smith algebra 
A.B., lowa State Teachers College; Primary II 
Univ. of Iowa 
B.A., Wesleyan; Spanish 
Middlebury 
B.A., Smith English, 
social studies 
B.S., B.F.A., M.F.A., Temple Univ. sculpture, 
creative 
arts 
Maryland Institute of Art art, shop 
B.A., Barnard; chemistry, 
Ph.D., Yale geometry 


(The Pingry School, Hillside, N. J.) 


Montclair State Teachers’ College 


B.M. and M.M., Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music; 
Union Theological Seminary 
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Middle School shop 
work assistant 

directs chapel choir, 
teaches music 
appreciation and 


organ 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Columbus, Ohio, 
School for Girls; 
George School, Pa. 
teaching math. in the Navy; 
George School, Pa. 
Univ. of Mass.; 
Wilbraham, Mass. Academy 
Westfield, Mass.; teaching in 
Germany 


Westtown School; 
Moses Brown 


Avon-Grove., Pa. Consoli- 
dated; Haddonfield, N. J., 
High School; West Chester, 
Pa., High School; Friends 
School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Prior’s Field School, Godal- 
ming, Surrey, England 

Malcolm Gordon School; 
Westtown School; Balti- 
more Friends School; 
Charterhouse, Godalming, 
Surrey, England 

schools in Pakistan 


Barnes Foundation, 


Philadelphia 


Smith College; 
Simmons College 

Farragut and Sigourney, Ia., 
public schools 

Leesburg, Fla., high school; 
Colegio Candler; Birming- 
ham-Southern College 


Lancaster, Pa., public schools; 
Temple University; 
Morgan State College 

New York Institute; Mary- 
land Drydock Company 

Yale 








Name of New Teacher 


Jean Class 
J. Helen Coulson 


Mrs. Marion Hollstecin 


Winnifred Judge 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rohrbach 


John W. Ambrose 
Warden Dilworth 


Robert S. Jorgenson 


Malachi Cleary 


Jill Boswell 
Alice Lynch 


Dr. Robert D. Thorton 


Donald G. Kingsbury 
Mrs. Donald G. Kingsbury 
Gilbert H. Reynolds 


Mrs. Tom Durham 


Betsey Gitley 
Elbert S. Parr 


Mlle Marguerite André 


Mrs. Edward H. Buckley 


Degrees and Colleges Subjects 


(Riverdale Country School for Girls, New York City) 
A.B., Barnard science 


A.L.A., Leeds College of Librarianship, library 
Yorkshire, England 


A.B., Wilson English, 
social 
studies 

A.B., Adelphi; physical 

M.A., New York Univ. ed. 

A.B., Meridian; English, 

M.A., Teachers College social 
studies 


(Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury, Mass.) 


A.B., Brown Latin 

A.B., Yale English, 
math, 

B.S., Trenton State Teachers College math., 
shop 


(Saint David’s School, New York City) 
B.A., M.A., Loyola University English, 
history 


(St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J.) 
A.B., Goucher College music 
B.S., Mary Washington; 
M.S., Univ. of Pennsylvania 


education 


(St. Stephen’s School, Austin, Texas) 
A.B., Wesleyan; English 
M.A., Western Reserve; 
M.A., Harvard; 
Ph.D., Harvard 


B.S., Univ. of New Hampshire science 

B.S., University of New Hampshire mathematics 

A.B., William Jewell; history 

M.A., Univ. of Missouri 

A.B., M.A., Univ. of Texas Latin, 
English 

B.M., Trinity College music 


B.S., Texas Wesleyan mathematics 


(The Spence School, New York City) 
Lycée Lamartine; French 
Sorbonne, Paris; 
M.A., Middlebury 


Hamilton Normal School; 

MacDonald Institute; 

McMaster University; 

Dept. of Education in Canada 
(Summer courses) 


third grade 
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Previous Teaching Experience 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 
Librarian in England; 
Secretary for American 
Youth Hostels 
American Community School 
in Beirut, Lebanon; 
Putney School; 
Verde Valley School 
Vail-Deane School; 
St. Agnes School; 
Drew School 
Cathedral School of St. Mary; 
Abbot Academy; 
St. Catherine's; 
Barnard School for Girls 


Loyola University; 
New York City 
public schools 


The Ellis School 
Stevens School; 
The Grier School 


Fenn College; 
Worcester Academy; 
Harvard; 
Univ. of Colorado 

Verde Valley School 

Verde Valley School 

Kemper Military Academy; 
Blair Academy 

Houston public schools; 
University of Texas 


Austin Public Schools 


Packer Collegiate Institute; 
Ethel Walker School; 
Girls’ Latin School, 
Chicago; Holland High 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 

first and second grades, 
Waterloo, Ontario; 
first grade, Galt, Ont. 





Name of New Teacher 


Carol Elkins 


Mrs. Wm. George Kirkland 


Phyllis La Farge 
Mrs. Sumiko Yeya Mansfield 


Ellen Marsh 


Barbara Merrill 


Mrs. Perry McK. Sturges, Jr. 


Russell C. Hinote 


Peter DeLisser 
W. Harold Harter 
David C. Jones 
Isabelle Kaye 


Grace Harden Weiner 


T. Heather Catchpool 


Cornelius T. Chase, III 


Eileen M. Coxill 


Paul A, Greenwood 


Degrees and Colleges 


B.A., Swarthmore 


B.A., Smith; 
Middlebury Summer School; 
Radcliffe-Harvard 

Area in Studies Program 
A.B., Radcliffe 
B.A., Wilson; 
New York Univ. 


B.A., Sarah Lawrence; 
N.Y.U. School of Ed. 


B.A., Smith; 
Columbia 


B.A., William and Mary; 
Western Reserve Univ. Graduate 
School 


Subjects 


English, 
history in middle 
school, 
seventh grade room 
teacher, assistant 
in program 
activities 


fourth grade 


Latin 
assistant 
in kindergarten 


art 


English, 
social studies, 
fifth grade room 
teacher 


kindergarten 


(Texas Military Institute, San Antonio, Texas) 


B.S., Univ. of Illinois; 
Fd. M., Trinity University 


English, 
speech 


(University School, Shaker Heights, Ohio) 


A.B., Williams; 
Western Reserve 


A.B., Hiram College; 
M.A., Ohio State Univ. 


Eastman School, St. Louis Institute; 
Western Reserve 
A.B., U.C.L.A.3 
M.A., George Washington University 


M.A., Education, Western Reserve 


English 
math. 


elem. 

music 
reading 

improvement 
second 

grade 


(Westtown School, Westtown, Pa.) 


B.S., Westfield College, Univ. of London; 


Certif. in Educ., Univ. of London 


B.A., Williams 


B.A., Keuka College 


Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts; 

Barnes Foundation; 

Académie Julien (Paris); 
Temple Univ. Sch. of Fine Arts 
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science, 


Bible 


seventh 
grade 


home economics 


art in 
grades 
7, 8,9 


Previous Teaching Experience 


Shady Hill School 


U. S. State Dept. 


Church of All Nations 
group worker, program 
director 

Student teaching at New 
Lincoln School; Brearley 

Brearley 


Williamsburg Nursery School; 
Cooperative Nursery 
School, Blairstown, N. J.; 
Cleveland Heights, 
kindergarten 


instructor, Ironwood, Mich.; 
Park City, Utah; 
Epworth, Ia. 


Hotchkiss 


Cleve. Hts. High School; 
Fenn College 

Edgewood Children’s Center; 
Sherwood Day School 

Geo. Wash. Univ. 


Ohio and Illinois 
public schools 


Northgate School for Girls 
(England); 
County Grammar School, 
Godalming, Surrey, England 
summer day camp director 


recreation leader, Community 
House, Cleveland; 
assistant, Ceramics Depart., 
Keuka College 

Phila. Art Museum; 
Moore Inst. of Art, 
Sciences, Industries; 
Cheltenham Township 
Adult School; 
Assistant to Jo Davidson 








Name of New Teacher Degrees and Colleges 


Nathanael G. Herreshoff, III B.A., William and Mary; 
M.A., Univ. of Mich. 


Mervin T. Hutton B.Mus., Oberlin 


F. Raymond Jenkins, Jr. B.A., Earlham; 


B.F.A., Carnegie Tech. 


Alice B. Payne Wheelock College; 
B.A., Barnard 


Brian S. Sara 


David Secker-Walker 
England 


Johanna S. West B.A., Wheelock 


Sarah W. Wheeler B.S., Earlham 


M.A., New College, Oxford, Eng.; 
Teachers Diploma, Univ. of London 


B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, 


Subjects Previous Teaching Experience 
history, high school, Battle Creek, 
social Mich. 
studies, 
Spanish 
music Florida A. & M. College; 


private music studio; 
community choir; 
summer camp 

art director 


— 


. M. Little & Associates, 
Toledo, Ohio; Adult Art 
Classes, YMCA, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; free lance 
industrial designing 


grade 6 
English, Warwick School, England; 
Bible Brummana Friends School, 
Republic of Lebanon 
Latin, 
history 
grade 5 kindergarten, public sch., 
Colorado Springs; 
grade 3, Kent School, Colo, 
girls’ Oakwood School; 
phys. ed. Westtown School; 
director Misc, coaching & substitute 


coaching 


HURRAH FOR PARENTS! 


By Epwin M. Ricu 


Mr. Rich is Director of Town School for Boys and of Lick-Wilmerding School, both of San Francisco. 


HIs is a call for volunteers to help form a rooting 
section for the team that is too often the odds- 
on favorite to take an unmerciful trouncing 

every time it takes the field. Aside from the near 
mayhem that occurs during the game, the derisive 
cat-calls from the stands have added to the débfcle 
and have demoralized team spirit. This team always 
should be a fine team, and with proper support could 
reflect great glory on the institution which it re- 
presents. 

However, instead of having the backing of a well- 
organized and encouraging vocal rooting section, this 
“parent” team is frequently greeted by spectators 
who are members of the teaching profession and 
members of the press with an obvious show of lack of 
confidence, and that deflating comment, “After all, 
what can you expect of parents?” This has caused 
such a great sense of inadequacy on the part of the 
players that their performance, before the assembled 
multitude, is often as bad as we predict it will be. 
We, as teachers and administrators, seldom do any- 


thing to encourage them when their “bobbles” seem 
so disastrous that we do not have the courage to 
forgive or understand them. It is our scorn, expressed 
or silent, of these poor performances before the public 
which deprives them of the drive needed by any team 
if it is to train for a successful game. 

How astonishing it is that we so often allow our- 
selves to be a party to this kind of destruction, 
apparently unaware of the real difficulties under 
which, in these times, many parents actually cower. 
How close we come to folly when we deride or belittle 
parent help — the folly of creating a cult of educators 
with nose-less faces, to capsule one of our more popular 
saws. 

Each of us knows certainly that without parents 
we should have no product with which to work. We 
know also that without parents we should not have 
the wherewithal to house and develop that product. 
And, finally, we know that parents can be the strongest 
possible allies in the process of dealing wisely and well 


with the education of their children. Understanding 
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all these things, it seems more than strange that we 
are prone on too many occasions to join hands with 
the Hallowe’en-masked and fright-wigged tormentors 
who fill the stands regularly to aggravate and deride. 


II 


In the last thirty years parents, hardy souls that 
they are, have managed to survive some of the 
soundest drubbings ever given any group, not except- 
ing the various and famed survivors of historical 
military routs. First the pediatricians altered and 
revised what had been traditionally “tried and true” 
patterns. This proved to be disturbing. Then the 
roaring twenties produced a rash of writers who, in 
their works, seldom gave evidence that Mom and 
Dad did anything but multiply “litterly,” and in so 
doing they also subtracted from the issues’ existent 
but not too numerous good qualities instead of adding 
to same. This was more than disturbing — it was a 
little frightening Next came the objective tests and 
measurements clutched in the almost fever-hot hands 
of the psychologists and psychiatriasts. From these 
hands the educator snatched the scales, graphs, and 
scores with much greater enthusiasm than did those 
ancient ones accept the offerings of Moses. This was 
not frightening; this was near-panic. But parents 
were not yet to escape the mounting terror of their 
times, for the coup de grace, someone decided, could 
be avoided only if the parent allowed himself to be 
innoculated against the plague of parent perfidy by 
being “educated into” a parent group. In those 
groups the education consisted of being allowed to 
share their fright and given a deliberate, detailed 
delineation of their delinquencies which could not fail 
to accomplish the educators’ objective, which was to 
keep parents in their places. And their places, it was 
made very clear, were all outside the school. 


It was during this black period that the educators 
threw them some crumbs — especially crumbs from 
the less palatable courses being served. These left- 
overs did, at least momentarily, avoid one danger 
which had become apparent to some of the more dis- 
cerning members of the powers who were. These 
people were probably parents themselves, and because 
of their necessary co-existence as parents and educa- 
tors sensed the uneasiness. The danger was that there 
could be a stampede. 


Then there came, praise the Lord, the mavericks! 
No strong democracy has ever accepted herding for 
indoctrination. Nor has heedless and frantic rebellion 
ever been an American tradition. These mavericks, 
then, did not cause a stampede, they simply stood and 
demanded that a more sensible and cooperative state 
of affairs be developed. 


“No more,” they said, “shall we pie-and-cake-sale 
our way into our children’s school-houses. No more 
shall we stand placidly by and allow the hours spent 
in school to be the final positive measure of our 
children’s education. If you feel you must run inter- 
ference for our children to make their progress 
significant, why not run some interference for us in 
our efforts to make the progress understandable to us 
at home? Some knowledge of what you do and how 
you do it should help us, and the help we give should 
assist you in what you do for our children. Mothers 
already can bake and boil, fathers long ago knew how 
to write checks, and now all we ask is that we be 
permitted to learn from you how we can do more for 
our children and for you by knowing how to use those 
same excellent methods and procedures which we hear 
about but do not completely understand. And, please, 
no gobble-de-gookery !” 


Ill 


From this stand there then developed the present 
growing vitality which parent groups now possess. 
But parents are not yet accepted and offered the 
opportunities to serve which they plead for without 
some voiced tentative tremors and still some resist- 
ingly firm denials in too many areas. None of us 
should feel we are guiltless in denying the help of 
parents by mistaking those crumbs we have lightly 
cast in the past as the provender our parents now 
seek. These are hungry people we face, and nothing 
less than an honored place at the table and a well- 
balanced and tastefully served meal will sate their 
appetites. 


We must be mindful that many of the present 
attitudes concerning parent cooperation must be 
altered before meaningful areas of service can be 
designated. The teacher often presents an attitude 
which can jungle-trap an otherwise well scouted area. 
Many teachers proclaim that it is something of a chore 
to deal with parents, particularly those whose off- 
spring have not been exactly overcome by the teacher’s 
self-recognized skills. These often gentle folk, the 
teachers, under these circumstances, can and do be- 
come almost violent in their voiced disapproval of this 
kind of “parent interference.” They cry with obvious 
annoyance that they are not expected to teach both 
pupil and parent. At this moment of proclamation, 
the most a calm soul — colleague, parent, or adminis- 
trator——-can ask gently is, “Must we compart- 
mentalize education? Aren’t we too quick to reject 
a problem by trying to lock the door on it so that we 
cannot see it, and, if the door leads to a soundproof 
room, so that we also cannot hear it?” This same 


gentle soul will not win conquests by questions, for 
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almost certainly the most irate ones will clamor, 
“Well, with parents like those, what can one do?” 


To which the gentle soul, in character, must 
reply, “There are parents like that, but there are not 
so many as some of us believe. If we do not retreat 
from challenge we can receive valuable support from 
these parents and perhaps decrease the ‘number of 
parents like that.’” 


Another area that has often been the Waterloo of 
attempted parent participation, because it possesses 
many confusions within it, is that area in which the 
relationship between parent and teacher or adminis- 
trator and parent is objected to by the student. We 
all know that the persistently anxious parent who 
hovers about and harries the teacher or administrator 
in an attempt to gain special consideration for his 
child often represents a real “kiss of death” to the 
child both among his peers, if they hear of it, and 
among his superiors who feel “they have had it.” 
We can avoid most of these unhappy situations by 
differentiating often and with clarity between parent 
meetings and parent-teacher conferences. There will 
always be a few teachers and parents who will try to 
carry buckets on both shoulders, but there are many, 
many more who will make two trips and never com- 
plain, because that way is more efficient, even though 
it takes twice as much time and effort. 


IV 


We return now, and properly, to the organization 
of that rooting section. Perhaps some of the fore- 
going has indicated why we should cheer the parents. 
There is no need to list the many specific things each 
of us has had accomplished in our independent schools 
by the intelligent use of an alerted and purposefully 
demanding group of parents. Such a list would show 
both similarities and differences, but the accomplish- 
ments of parent groups detailed by each school are the 
individual banners we independently fly. Single 
banners do not win battles. Nor do small though 
ardently vocal cheers ring out beyond the confines of 
a single community. It is the existence of those small, 
segregated sounds which point up the possibility of 
developing a huge, unified rooting section, where a 
large group imbued with the enthusiasm for parents’ 
accomplishments can make a mighty sound to be 
heard throughout the land. When these cheers are 
heard our team will show drilled excellence and, with 
this inspiring knowledge of our support, will be able 
to take on all comers on the playing field. 


And as we cheer let us be mindful of the fact that 
those we cheer have created their satisfactory areas 
for service — not we. It is they who checked their 
own panic, while we contributed to it. And it is they 
who stood and still stand and shout, “Teach us!” 


And so — Hurrah for parents! 





Next BULLETIN deadline: September 30. 
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Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... .20 .10 
Science for the Elementary Grades ........................... Out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Report of the Modern Language Committee neues from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . ees ni thd stack heart «45 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Castalia (1933) .eseessess. Out Of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Bureau of Research Reports, 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids... ............... .20 .10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... 45 30 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs .......... 55 40 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding ....... 55 40 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in March each year) Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 
I, gid aad he ae eu aatelen AE ne ah ena Wine cca 0 8 3 3 





1French and Latin tests of 1957 are 25 cents to non-members and 20 cents to members, plus cost of mailing. 
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PILLAGE or TILLAGE? 


Too frequently fund-raising is viewed 
as a mining operation — the more taken, 
the less left for the future until the vein is 
exhausted. 

Properly conducted, fund-raising is like 
farming in which the seed is sown, the field 
cultivated and the harvest reaped regularly. 
With proper husbandry, each succeeding 


harvest can be greater than the one before. 

With this spirit we approach fund- 
raising for independent schools. Because 
of this spirit we have served a score or more 
independent schools — many on a repeat 
basis. In this spirit we invite your inquiries 
— in confidence and without obligation, of 
course. 


JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
Three Penn Center Plaza e Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 


We think you'll enjoy and perhaps profit by our new booklet, ‘‘Fund- 


Raising for Independent Schools Is Different.’’ 
will bring you a complimentary copy. 


A post card or letter 


ET a 











QUICKENED SPIRIT 


A Biography of Frank Sutliff Hackett 
By His Son, ALLEN HACKETT 


“This book, simultaneously the story of 
the Riverdale Country School and the extra- 
ordinary man who founded it, is written with 
humor, authority, and honest sentiment. It 
will, of course, be particularly cherished by 
those who, like myself, went to Riverdale 
and knew Dr. Hackett, but, as an account 
of an educational pioneer and the dream to 
which he devoted his life, it should also be 
of great interest to everyone who is con- 
cerned with the often debated problem of 
the function of the private school in Ameri- 
can life. As Dr. Hackett’s son, the author 
is, of course, uniquely equipped for his task. 
I found his recollections not only fascinating 
but also somehow very touching.” 

Wo.LcoTT Gipss, Dramatic Critic 
The New Yorker 
PRICE $3.50 
Proceeds to be added to Frank S. Hackett 
Memorial Endowment Fund. 
Orders may be addressed to: 


RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Riverdale, New York 71, N. Y. 








Ils YOUR School s Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- 
PENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLLEeTIN is but one 
of its many services to schools. 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 


















AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 

ia 
EIGHTIETH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 
i 
{i 
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Aitsa W, Futton 
Frances J. Hitvr 
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She 
Dorothy «Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 


Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KiNG, Director 
516 FirrH AVENUE 

New York 36, N.Y. 
MUnray Hitt 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National A iation of Teachers’ A 











The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANCHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Why are so many positions listed with us each year by the independent schools? 
Because 1) we know what kinds of personnel the independent schools want; 
2) we recommend selected candidates; 
3) they like our methods of doing business. 
Why do teachers and other school personnel register with us? 


Because 1) they know that we have contacts with hundreds of the independent schools; 
2) they hear good things about us from our other clients; 
3) they receive our personal attention and advice. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


Shute, Kline, Shirk, and Willson 


Progress is systematic and well-paced in these skillfully writ- 
ten algebra texts. The full explanations divided into easy-to- 
digest units, the meaningful diagrams and graphs, and the 
drawings in color bring algebra within the reach of all. The 
depth of content gives full scope to those students who are 
capable of going beyond the minimum essentials. 








PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Shute, Shirk, and Porter 


Both these texts feature complete proofs for every theorem 
and construction problem. Unimpeded by question marks 
and references to previous articles, the student can under- 
stand each proof as he studies outside of class. The main 
exercises, original problems, and tests are diverse, practical, 
and carefully graded as to difficulty. 








American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 




















MEMBER SCHOOLS of the SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


now offer to their students the protection of the 


TUITION REFUND PLAN 


The Tuition Refund Plan has been in use for twenty-seven years. Over three hundred 
schools and colleges now offer its protection to their students. With the increasing cost 
of education the security of the parent’s investment becomes increasingly important. 
You should know all about the advantages of this popular plan for your school and for 


your students. 
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141 Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 








EASE PARENT BURDEN 
OF RISING EDUCATION COSTS 


As costs of tuition, room and board rise un- 
avoidably, more than 500 schools and colleges 
have helped parents meet this problem by 
adopting The Tuition Plan. The Plan operates 
at no expense to the school. It offers parents a 
welcome alternative to lump-sum payments — 
a convenient monthly payment Tuition Plan 
contract. 


In addition to a fully-paid enrollment at the 
start of every term and enhanced parent good 
will, colleges have enjoyed these new benefits 
of The Tuition Plan: 


SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIA- 
BILITY . . . on parent-signed contracts, schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on 
contract. 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN 
. now may be offered under one flexible 
contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED .... in event 
parent dies, life insurance takes care of total 
remaining costs covered by 4, 3 and 2 year 
contracts. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


CORPORATED 
347 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 16, N. Y. 


Write today for descriptive brochure 











